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Tue ancestral name of the distinguished 
character whose portrait enriches the pre- 
sent number, is Giddy, and the family is 
of very ancient standing in the o of 
Cornwall, at the eastern extremity of which 
they had long enjoyed a seat called Tre- 
bersy. 

Mr. John Giddy, who tesided near ‘Tru- 
ro, had two sons, Edward and Thomas, 
the former in the church, and the latter an 
eminent medical iti at Penzance. 


Both were educated at Taro Truro school, under 
that excellent teacher tr ious man | 
Mr. George Conon, page Pee § -obrnan 
they did “honour through. life, « by” their 
talents and conduct. . Mr. Edward ‘ 
after taking his degrees’ in arts at Chnst” 
Church, Oxford, was ordained to the curacy 
of St. Erth, in bis native county; the’ only 
preferment he. ever obtained. Here he 
married Catharine, daughter of Mr. John 
Davies, of Tredrea, the representative of 
that and of several ancient families, and 
inheriting the property of» William Noye, 
attorney-general in the reign of king Charles 
the First. At St. Erth was born the subject 
of this sketch in the year 1767. 

After obtaining the rudiments of learning, 
in some part, by attendance at a grammar 
school in Peaulian: but mainly by the care 
and attention of his father, under the 
paternal roof, he proceeded to Oxford, 
and was admitted a student of Pembroke 
College.. Dr. Johnson, who was also 
of Pembroke, once said with exultation, in 
allusion to the poetical characters there 
brought up, that it was a nest of singing- 
birds. Since that period, it is certain the 
credit of the house has not diminished, as 
the fasti of the University will sufficiently 
evince, where stand pre-eminently the 
names of Dr. Moore, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Nathaniel Bliss, astronomer royal, 
David Durell, and Thomas Wintle, biblical 
critics, with many’ others, who still shine 
above the horizon in the sphere of orna- 
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mental and useful literature. 
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Cotemporary with Mr. Davies Gippy, 
but of older standing in the college, was 
that extraordinary man, Dr. Thomas .Bed- 
does, whose ardent and penetrating mind 
soon became closely attached to a kindred 
spirit, in whom the love of science was 
predominant. The intimacy between the 
two students was of reciprocal advantage, 
for if Beddo@s*excelled in chemistry, his 
friend had a 
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*“ At Edinburgh there is a perpetual 
bodily hurry, which is generally Fitendad 
with a good deal of confusion of mind. 
No sooner does the college hour-bell toll, 
than the audience rush out in full stream, 
leaving the last word half finished in the 
mouth of one professor, not a few fearing lest 
they should miss the first words of another. 
The young men doubtless are earnest in 
their ‘pursuits, but it is a common feeling, 
that each attempts too much at once; and 
our academical architects, in their hurry to 
finish the structure, fail to lay a solid foun- 
dation.” 

We have been tempted to give this 
ge from the correspondence of Dr. 
does, on account of the series of syste- 

matic attacks carried on against the Eng- 
lish universities, by the critics of the Cale. 
20 
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donian capital, who have magisterially 
asserted, that seience has declined in Eng- 
land, owing to the defective mode of im 
struction pursued in the public schools, but 
_ particularly in the two great centres from 
whence knowledge is supposed to radiate 
over all the rest of the island. 

Such was the language thrown out by 
the late Professor Playfair, who was an- 
swered in a défence of the University of 
Oxford at considerable length, and with 
incontrovertible facts, by the present bishop 
of Llandaff, then fellow of Oriel college. 
The learned Oxonian, after allowing to the 
fullest extent the advantages resulting from 
public lecturing, mai 





maintained the superior 
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benefit. of the method of private study 
ordinarily pursued in our colleges. “ The 
succession of illustrious names brought into 
notice by the former m »” says this 
powerful reasoner, “ is apt to cast a delu- 
sive splendour over the prominent masses 
which it illumines, and to withdraw our 
attention from the thousand inferior objects 
which are crowded in the back ground, 
less captivating, it is true, to the imagina- 
tion, but equally entitled to the eare of true 
philanthropy. I would not undervalue 
these higher doings ; but we must be cau- 
tious how. they lead us out of the track of 
plain and sober industry. A thirst for dis- 
tinction may interfere with homely duties 
more really im’ to mankind. Our 
husbandry is truly on a large scale ; but let 
us beware how we sacrifice, after the ex- 
ample of vain ostentatious breeders, the 
of some twenty or thirty, for the sake 

of making a proud show of one, Such 
uce is not the true or certain test of 
skilful m ent, If we send out into 
the world an annual supply of men, whose 
minds are imbued with literature according 
to their several measures of capacity, im- 
pressed with what we hold to be the sound- 
“@st principles of policy and __ religion, 
ded in the elements of science, and 
taught how they may best direct their efforts 
to farther attainments in that line ; if, with 
this common stock, of which they all par- 
take, they be encouraged afterwards to 
strike off into the several professions and 
employments of life, to engage in the public 

service of the state, or to watch over 

manage the lesser circle of affairs, which 
the independent gentlemen of this country, 
and of this country only, conduct in their 
respective neighbourhoods ; I think we do 
a greater and more solid good to the 
nation, than if we sought to extend over 
Europe the fame of a few exalted indivi- 
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the world, ever ready to admire what is 
new, the fruits of our discovery.”* 

The justness of these remarks must strike 
every considerate observer, and much is it 
to be desired, that in the present rage for 
novelties, the system of education may be 
preserved on the same firm and tried basis 
of experience. The design of public semi- 
naries is to keep up a succession of prac- 
tically useful characters, in all the depart- 
ments of civil life; not to elicit extraordi- 
nary genius, or to give birth to visionary 
schemes of improvement. By keeping this 
object continually in view, we have happily 
been enabled to steer clear of revolutionary 
when other nations were sinking 
and when many strong-minded 
the safety of the British 


storms, 
around us ; 
men trembled for 
constitution. 
There were some who, smitten with the 
dazzling splendour of the equalizing doc- 
trines to which the changes in France had 
given currency, fancied that nothing more 
was wanting than the applieation of the 
same levelling principles to our own form 
of government, for the purpose of rendering 
it perfect. Among these political enthu- 
siasts, Dr. Beddoes was one of the first and 
most ardent. To such a degree indeed, 
did he carry his admiration of the new 
order’ of things, that, like Earl Stanhope, 
he laid aside his honorary distinctions, and 
instead of adding to his name the academi- 
cal title which properly belonged to him, 
he discarded it im contempt, as an assump- 
tion of superiority over his fellow men. 
This intemperate conduct had a serious 
effect on his fortune, and greatly alarmed 
his friends, of whom he had many at Ox- 
ford. It must be admitted, that the times 
were critical, and that the very association 
with persons of a republican character was 
enough to bring the most loyal man under 
suspicion. In these circumstances it was 
not much to be wondered, that some 
those"who esteemed the doctor for his vir- 
and admired him for his talents, 
should appear desirous of dropping his 

i when they saw 
that he had not discretion enough to keep 
his obnoxious principles concealed within 
the circle of private friendship, but took 
a pride in obtruding them upon the public, 
and that too in print. 

Though Mr. Giddy could not approve of 
this conduct of his friend, he had too 
much regard for his good qualities to break 
off the connexion on that account. Their 
intimacy, which had so long subsisted, con- 


ne 








duals, or to acquire renown by exploring 
antrodden. regions, and by holding up to 





* Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh 
Review against 


Oxford, p. 149, 1610. 
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tinued unabated, notwithstanding the dispa- 
rity of their political sentiments; and the 
doctor, or, as he now chose to designate 
himself, plain Thomas Beddoes, inscribed 
to his fellow collegian, an ingenious treatise, 
which he published in 1792, entitled, 
“ Observations on the Nature of Demon- 
strative Evidence.” The great points which 
the author endeavours to maintain in this 
performance, are, that geometry may be best 
taught by sensible images, or mechanical 
contrivances; and Latin and Greek by new 
grammars, simply constructed on the prin- 
ciples of etymology. 

In the dedication to Mr. Giddy, the doc- 
tor says, “For the princi opinion, 
stated and exemplified in the following 

, it seems to me that I have the full 
evidence of intuition ; and this evidence, 
you know, must always carry conviction to 
the mind of the individual. All he can 
desire further is, to learn whether objects 
appear to the senses of others, as they 
appear to his senses. What additional 
confirmation it is possible in such circum- 
stances to receive, was afforded me by your 
assent, when I formerly mentioned to you 
my, ideas concerning demonstrative evi- 
dence. Your uncommon proficiency in 
mathematical science, and your no less 
uncommon discernment, I was well assured, 


perfectly qualified you to decide on such a 
question.” 

The friendship of which we have said so 
much, was not more honourable to the 
parties themselves, than important to the 


interests of science. Soon after this publi- 
cation, Dr. Beddoes, finding his situation at 
Oxford no longer tenable, gave up the 
chemical lectureship, and removed to Clif- 
ton, near Bristol. Here he began to put 
into execution his favourite project of treat- 
ing pulmonary disorders by the mechanical 
application of factitious airs to consumptive 
patients. For this purpose a subscription 
was set on foot, and hence arose the Pneu- 
matic Institution, which, if it did not 
answer the immediate expectation of the 
proprietor and supporters, brought into 
action talents that have proved of inesti- 
mable benefit to this country, and to the 
world of science. 

Tt has often been remarked, that some of 
the most valuable discoveries have origi- 
nated in accidental circumstances, or chi- 
merical pursuits. Thus the fall of aw apple 
gave the hint of gravitation ; the search for 
the philosopher’s stone produced phospho- 
Tus ; and to the visionary scheme of reliev- 
ing an irremediable disease by the elastic 
fluids, we are indebted for the analysis of 
the alkalies. Though the pneumatic scheme 





ended, like other wonders, in disappoint- 
ment, and the dream of empiricism now ex- 
ites a smile, we are induced to feel some 
respect for it, on account of its having been 
the means of bringing into public life such 
a man as Sir Humphry Davy. The ex- 
traordinary powers of this eminent philoso. 
pher, were discovered at Penzance by 

ir. Giddy, while he was going through a 
ney education with Mr. Bingham 

rlase, an eminent surgeon in that town, 
to qualify himself for attending the medical 
school of Edinburgh. The chemical esta~ 
blishment at Clifton was exactly a situation 
fitted for the improvement of an ardent 
mind; and here, on the recommenilation 
of his friend and countryman, Humphry 
Davy first those experiments, the 
result of which has immortalized his name. 

For this apparent digression, no logy, 
we trust, is ite, considering ra = 
racters and circumstances to which it re- 
lates. We, therefore, now return to the 
immediate subject of this memoir ; who on 
the 26th of June, 1789, received the degree 
of master of arts from the university of 
Oxford, and as this was by creation, it 
proves in what high esteem Mr. ee 
passed through his academic course. From 
this period we have little or no acquaint. 
ance with his personal history, till his en- 
trance upon publie life. Thus much 
however, we can venture to say, that his 
time, after quitting college, was not dissit 
pated in idleness or pleasure. His princi- 
pal delight lay in the company of literary 
men, on which account he became a candi. 
date for admission into the Royal Society, 
and was elected a member Nov. 17, 1791. 
Besides this, his eager thirst for know- 
ledge led him to join the Linnean Society ; 
and if not the first mover, he eertainly was 
one of the most active supporters of the 
institution for the cultivation of geology and 
mineralogy in his native county, of which 
he has continued president up to the pre« 
sent time. 

These associations necessarily extended 
the circle of his acquaintance with scientific 
characters ; to many of whom his friendship 
was substantially beneficial. Am 
these, were the late Reverend Malachi 
Hitchins, vicar of St. Hilary, in Cornwall, 
and the Reverend John Hellins, viear of 
Potterspury, in Northamptonshire. The 
former died at an advanced age, in 1809, 
and the latter im 1827. Mr. Hitchins was, 
for a long series of years, the principal 
calculator of the Nautical Almanac, and 
the, Tables for the Board of Longitude; 
but, though a mathematician of the first 
order, he never published any distinct 
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work. Many of his solutions are to be 
found in the Ladies’ Diary, and other 
Miscellanies. He was entirely self-taught 
even in classical learning; for, though he 
proceeded to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, at Exeter College, Oxford, his prepa- 
ratory acquirements were all the result of 
laborious and‘ unassisted application. His 
outset in life was of course very humble; 
but, by becoming assistant to Benjamin 
Donne in making the actual survey of 
Devon, he had opportunities of gaining 
the rudiments of science, which he duly 
improved, till qualified for the university, 
The history of Mr. Hellins was in every 
respect similar to that of his friend 
Hitchins. He was the son of a poor 
labourer at Ash Raigney, or Ring’s Ash, in 
Devonshire, and was actually bound a 
pafish apprentice to a cooper at Chum- 
leigh. His master was fond of the boy, 
and finding him diligent, indulged his in- 
clination for study, which lay wholly in 
arithmetic. When out of his time, he 
ventured to open a school at Bishop’s 
Tawton, in the same county. _He had 
not, however, been long settled there, 
when Dr. Maskelyne, wanting an assist- 
ant in the Royal Observatory, Mr. Hel- 
lins was recommended to him, and the 
situation being most acceptable, he went 
to Greenwich, and continued there for 
some years. Dr. Maskelyne was so well 
pleased with his conduct, and love of 
science, that he gave him much valuable 
instruction, introduced him to several of his 
friends, and lastly advised him to enter into 
the church. With this view he retired into 
Devonshire, where he studied the learned 
languages and theology with such diligence 
as to pass a very close examination before 
Bishop Ross with marked approbation. 
His first appointment was tc the curacy of 
Constantine, in Cornwall ; from whence he 
removed into Northamptonshire, to engage 
in the education of the young Earl of 
Pomfret ; who, on coming of age, gave him 
the vicarage of Potterspury. Mr. Hellins, 
after this, entered at Cambridge, and ob- 
tained the degree of bachelor in divinity. 
He was also rewarded by the Royal Society, 
of which he was elected a member, in 1796, 
with the Copley medal, for his improve- 
ments in fluxionary calculation. When 
Dr. Henry Usher, professor of astronomy 
in Trinity College, Dublin, died, Mr. 
Giddy exerted himself zealously, to procure 
the vacant chair for his friend Hellins, but 
without success, the provost and fellows 
of that society very properly choosing”one 
of their own body in preference to a stran- 
ger. We have been tempted to give these 
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anecdotes, the rather because they relate to 
two esteemed friends of Mr. Giddy, and 
because they furnish examples of what may 
be accomplished by persevering industry in 
the most difficult objects of inquiry on 
which the human intellect can employ 
itself. 

In 1804, Mr. Giddy was elected into 
parliament for the borough of Helston ; but, 
at the next election in 1806, he was re- 
turned for Bodmin, which place he has 
continued to represent ever since. As a 
senator, he has not been distinguished by 
the splendour of his eloquence or the fre- 
quency of his speeches; yet, his judgment 
in the house has always had great influence 
on questions of a practical nature, and 
especially those connected with science. 
On one occasion, indeed, in which he ex- 
erted himself with more than usual energy, 
he failed of success, and that was, in assert- 
ing literary liberty against the scandalous 
usurpation of the Copyright Act. On 
questions strictly political, he has rarely, we 
believe, offered his opinion; and on some 
of those which have most divided the public 
mind, he has even declined to vote. In 
1811, when the high price of gold, as a 
marketable commodity, produced a neces- 
sary effect on the currency of the realm, 
and when the public mind became greatly 
agitated by the alleged depreciation of bank 
notes, Mr. Giddy printed an argumentative 
tract, entitled, «‘A Plain Statement of the 
Bullion Question ;” the object of which 
was to allay the popular ferment. 

About two years previous to this, he 
entered into the state of matrimony with 
Miss Mary Ann Gilbert, of East Bourn, in 
Sussex, whose family name he has since 
assumed, on account of the hereditary 
estates to which he has, by virtue of that 
alliance, become entitled. This union has 
been productive of several children, but the 
eldest, a fine boy of the greatest promise, 
named Chatles Davies, died at the age of 
three years, to the grief of his parents, who 
erected a small monument, with an affecting 
inscription to his memory, in the chancel 
of East Bourn church, Under such pri- 
vations, it is well when the mind 
resources in itself, to which it can apply for 
relief. The late excellent bishop Newton 
used to say, that the most effectual remedy he 
found in the loss of friends, was to plunge 
over head and ears in study ; by which means 
his thoughts became calm, and the tone of 
his mind recovered its proper temperament. 
It was so in the present case, and the g 
effects have appeared in a variety of re- 
spects. 

On the death of Sit Joseph Banks, the 
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unanimous voice of the Royal Society called 
Sir Humphry Davy to the chair; and at 
the same time, his friend Mr. Gilbert 
accepted the office of treasurer. Ill health 
having obliged Sir Humphrey Davy to 
quit England in the early part of 1828, 
Mr. Gilbert occupied the chair as vice- 
president ; and contrary to the expectations 
and hopes of all men of science, a continu- 
ance of the same indisposition having finally 
induced Sir Humphry Davy to retire, at 
the last anniversary Mr. Gilbert was chosen 
president, much to the satisfaction of the 
body at large, and particularly so of the 
scientific members. 

Mr. Gilbert is also a fellow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and his taste for 
recondite lore has been happily evinced in 
three publications of a singularly curious 
character, The first is, “ A collection of 
Ancient Christmas Carols, with the tunes to 
which they were formerly sung in the west 
of England;” and the other two are the 
Originals, accompanied by translations into 
English by John Keigwin, of two poems, 
written originally in “the obsolete Cornish 
language, one entitled, “‘ Mount Calvary, 
or the History of the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ;” and the other, “The Creation of 
the World to Noah’s Flood. These per- 
formances, extravagant as they are in them- 
selves, being no other than legendary ro- 
mances, are valuable,. by preserving the 
remains of the Cornish dialect of the Celtic 
language, which might otherwise perhaps 
have been lost for ever. 


> 
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OF MAN, AS.THE IMAGE OF THE DEITY. 





“‘ Anp God created man in his own image.” 
The opinion of commentators on this pas- 
sage is, that it is descriptive of the moral 
likeness, consisting in holy dispositions, 
which’ man, above all the creatures in the 
world, was made to bear to his Maker, and 
that this being lost through the fall of 
Adam, will continue to be extinct, until it 
is again begotten:in him by the operation 
of the divine ‘seed sown within, This ex- 
pression, the image of God, will readily 
be allowed to be a distinctive mark of 
human nature, as compared with that of 
other beings inhabiting this earth. But 
there is reason to believe it was also de- 
signed to distinguish him from even angelic 
essences ; of whom, though they have ever 





been holy, and are termed sons of God, 
it 1s never said they were created in his 
image, 

_ If recourse be had to the holy seriptures, 
for the understanding of this subject, it | 


will appear tomas. that in the formatiou 
of the world the Creator intended to give 
@ representation of the mansions of glory, 
and of the various gradations of beings that 
inhabit them. And in pursuance of such 
a plan, the character of the visible head of 
the creation would necessarily be such as 
I am endeavouring to contemplate ; a being 
that should contain in himself a positive 
resemblance to the Deity himself. How 
far the letter of the scripture supports this 
idea of the owe likeness of man to the 
great eternal God, will be seen by reference 
to the following passages, collected for that 
a Gen. i. 26, 27.. And God said, 

t us make man in our image, car’ exova 
nperepay Kat cad’ dpowory,—so 
created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him, car’ etxova Gee. 

Chap. v. 1. In the likeness of God made 
he him, car’ exxova Gée. 

Chap. ix. 6. Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he man, 
ev evxove Gee. 

1 Corinth xi. 7. He is the image and 
glory of God, exwy car dofa Ose; and 
though it must be allowed, that through sin 
much of that original likeness is soiled and 
defaced, and can only be said again to 
exist when it is renewed in knowledge, by 
putting on the new man, after the image, 
careccova, of him that created him; yet 
after the fall, the likeness, though, being 
impure, not the exact image, is retained, 
as we learn from St, James, chap. iii. 9, 
“ Men, which are made after the similitude 
cad’ dnowow, of God.” ; 

Various words are, in scripture, em- 
ployed to describe the great Eternal Being ; 
most of which refer to the kind of relation- 


‘ship in which he stands to us, rather than 


to what he is in himself—his essence or 
substance. When he appeared in the 
cloud going before the Israelites in their 
journeys, or in the Shechinab of the holy 
place, we are informed that these things 
were symbols of his presence, or at least 
the garment in which he shrouded himself. 
It was only when his people were weaned 
from their idolatry, and there was no fur- 
ther danger of forming an image from. the 
representation that might be made of him, 
that an attempt to afford a distinct idea is 
made by the prophets. Then it is that we 
find the prophet Ezekiel writing in the fol- 
lowing manner, chap. i. 1. I saw visions 
of God; ver. 26, and above the firmament 
that was over their heads was the likeness 
of a throne, and upon the likeness of the 
throne was the likeness as the appearance 
of a man, dpowpa we edog avSpwre ; 
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ver. 27, and I saw the colour of amber, as 
the appearance of fire round about within 
it; from the appearance of his loms even 
upward, and from the ap of his 
loins even downward, I saw as it were 
the appearance of fire. This was the ap- 
pearance of the likeness dpacig éuowparog 
of the glory of the Lord. 

It is, I believe, commonly understood, 
that this ntation is a figurative one ; 
and that no idea of the divine essence or 
image was intended to be given, or can be 
derived from the prophet’s description. 
From an attentive comparison of this pas- 
sage with many, in which the person of 
the Deity is spoken of in an unquestionably 
figurative manner, I am compelled to be 
of another mind. It seems to me, that the 
anxiety of the et to point out the 
approach to a human resemblance, and 
at the same time the difference of his per- 
son from mere humanity, is a proof that it 
is a real likeness—a personal appearance, 
that he is describing. A aber amnion 
tion will enable us to see in what respect a 
more internal and intimate resemblance 
may be supposed to exist, and also wherein 
there is only an analogy. 

A Trinity of subsistences in one essential 
Deity, however clearly revealed as a matter 
of fact, has always been considered a sub- 
ject too deep for the human mind to com- 
prehend; and it is probable, that many 
who have entertained doubts on this sub- 
jecs, have done so only from the difficulty 
of forming ideas of it; or of finding in 
nature any thing capable of illustrating it. 
Indeed, our search-after such an illustration 
will be vain, if it cannot: be found in that 
being who was created in the image of 
Deity ; and — it was for this end 
chiefly that he was so created. Setting 
seripture aside, it seems sufficiently clear, 
that man consists of something more than a 
mere material frame. But taking the Bible 
for our guide, it is undeniable that there is 
@ spirit in man; which the apostle Paul 
judged capable of being separated from the 
material part, while his life was continued, 
and which, when the body ceased to live, 
he ex to be present with the Lord. 
The belief also of the existence of an 
intermediate nature, the seat or source 
of the animal feelings and passions, was 
common to this apostle, (1 Thess. v. 23,) 
with many of the ancient philosophers, as 
will be seen by reference to their recorded 
sentiments. 

“We learn from Plotinus, that it was 
the ric doctrine, that the soul, 
although it'shall quit the present or mortal 
body, shall never be totally disunited from 











all body whatever.—Where our body is, 
(says the same writer,) there is our soul said 
to be also. It may be objected, that this 
cannot be, when there is no longer any 
body left: we answer, that if the idol 
(Eddwdov) of the soul be not quite sepa- 
rated from it, why should not the soul itself 
be said to be there also where its idol is?” 
Here, by the idol of the soul, Dr. Cudworth 
remarks, Plotinus seems to mean, an aérial 
or spiritous body, quickened and vitalized, 
adhering to it after death. To this, Por. 
phyry, who was, as Dr. Cudworth ob- 
serves, a follower of Plotinus, adds, that the 
soul is never divested quite of all body, 
but has always some body or other joined 
with it, suitable and agreeable to its own 
present disposition, either a purer or an 
impurer one. Philoponus, another philo- 
sopher of the same sect, adds, that the 
rational soul, as to its own energy, is sepa- 
rable from all body; but that the irrational 
part, or life thereof, is separable only from 
this present or gross body, but not from all 
body whatever, .but hath after death an 
aérial or spiritual body accompanying it, in 
which it acteth. One of the purposes of 
this ExdwAor, or attenuated, but still material 
vehicle, thus united with the soul, is said to 
be, in order to render the soul capable of 
being punished, in order for its purification 
and amendment. This aérial vehicle, or 
indumentum of the Pythagoreans, corre- 
sponds nearly with the ExdwAoy of the poet, 
(the Exdwdoyv was thought to be immortal, 
as well as the Wvyq,) which was not en- 
tirely divested of materiality, but still so 
much so as to be an object of sight only, 
not of touch or corporal feeling. Ulysses 
describes the shade, or Exdwrov, of his mo- 
ther Anticlea, 
Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind ; 
Thrice thro’ my arms she slipt like empty wind, 


Or dreams, the vain illusions of the mind. 
Pops. 


Lucian describes the inhabitants of the 
Elysian fields in the same manner :—~ 
° , says he, have no bodies or flesh, 
and their substance is no object of the 
sense of touch or feeling. They exhibit a 
form and an appearance only. Notwith- 
standing their incorporeal nature, they stand 
still, move, understand, and emit sounds of 
human voice. It should seem that the soul 
itself wandered about, divested of every thing 
but the appearance of body. Were you 
not to attempt to touch them, you would 
not believe that what you saw was no sub- 
ject of touch.” ; 

The ghosts of departed persons, which 
were su to appear in the present 
world, were believed to be the Exiwia, or 
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attenuated vehicles (though not absolutely 
the immaterial coverings) of the yvyn, or 
immaterial soul. Thus, the ghost of Darius, 
which appears in the Perse of A’schylus, 
is called the ExdwXov Aapas ; and that of 
Polydorus, in the Hecuba of Euripides, is 
called the Exdwdov TMoAvdwps. These Ecdwda 
preserved not only the general resemblance 
of the bodies of the persons to whom they 
belonged, but even carried with them the 
marks of the wounds and maims which the 
respective bodies had undergone ; and not 
of those wounds only which were mortal, 
but such also as had been inflicted at former 
periods. 

Madame Dacier observes, “The E:dwrov 
or image in which the mind was lodged, 
was supposed to resemble the body ex- 
actly in shape, magnitude, and features ; 
for this being in the body as a statue in its 
mould, so soon as it goes forth, is properly 
the image of that body in which it was 
enclosed.” But the E:dwdoy retained not 
the form only, but the passions and desires 
also, which had belonged to the living 
body. “The corporeal part, (says Socrates, 
in the Gorgias of Plato,) retains not only 
its general mature, but its affections and 
desires also, in a conspicuous degree. 
Thus, if the body had been, during life, 
naturally lange and bulky, or had become 
so by a course of diet, it would continue to 

reserve the same appearance after death. 

he same disposition seems to take place 
with respect to the mental faculties, since 
all the natural desires, all the affections, are 
equally conspicuous in the image after 
death, as they had been in the body during 
life.” 

The Ecdwrov had also a power or capa- 
city of subsisting independently of, and 
separately from, the @vyn or immaterial 
part, and when so separate, retained the 
same passions and desires which had 
pleased or interested the body during life. 
Thus Ulysses views the image or figure of 
Hercules in the infernal shades, appeseny 
in the same character which he held on 
earth ; yet the poet is careful to tell us, that 
it was not Hercules himself, but his 
Evwiov or image only, which Ulysses 
beheid : 

“ Now I the strength of Hercules behold, 
A towering spectre, of gigantic mold, 


A shadowy form! for high in heaven’s abodes 
Himself resdes, a god among the gods.” 


From these quotations, supported by 
the authority of the apostle, (though the 


latter uses the word syvevua instead of 


Evwhov, yet he is clearly speaking of the 
same thing, the former word being de- 
Scriptive of its nature, the latter of its 








resemblance,) we collect, that there is in 
man an immaterial soul, Wvyq, the seat or 
spring of reason and intelligence, a spirit 
or shade, ExdwAcy or mvevpa, in which 
merely animal passions and feelings reside, 
and the body, cwya, that is, the organ by 
which the intention of the one, and the im- 
pulses of the other, are carried into effect ; 
and which also serves as a connecting 
medium between the mind within, and the 
material world without. 

We know so much of body, and possess 
also so much notion of spirit, as readily to 
comprehend, that there is a great and essen. 
tial difference between them. But we have 
little idea, that there is also a wide differ- 
ence in the nature of different spiritual 
existences. Yet that such is the ease we 
may well conceive, when we reflect on the 
distinction between Deity and every crea- 
ture, however exalted. In this world, 
gold and clay, diamond and earth, though 
constituted of matter, are of different na- 
tures. The difference probably is not less 
between our souls and spirits, or between 
the different orders of celestial essences. 

The manner, then, in which I have, in 
the second place, been endeavouring to 
contemplate our human nature, as repre- 
senting that of the eternal God, will resolve 
itself into the three separate and essential 
portions, uniting together to form one com- 
plete and perfect being. Taken separately, 
each of them is distinct, and capable of 
independent existence ; yet the union of the 
whole is necessary to the formation of 
man ; which thus constituted, and cleansed 
from the blemishes with which he is defiled, 
is pre-eminently the Euxwy of the Deity. 

J.C. 


—_—~@— 

A FRAGMENT—ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
THe commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will form a very important epoch in 
the future history of the world. ate 
honour will redound tq Great Britain, for 
the spirit with which she has taken up the 
project, hitherto deemed impracticable, of 
christianizing the vast terrifories of heathen- 
ism. Not that the plan has originated in 
the nt age, but it has certainly been 
acted upon in @ manner more systematic 
and effective, than was ever imagined 
sible. I allude particularly to the transla- 
tions of the | scriptures into the verna- 
cular tongues of the people to whom the 
Missionaries are sent, without which their 
efforts must have been exceedingly limited, 
even if their number had been much 
greater than it is. Very little permanent 
good was done before this work was at- 
tempted, but now it has been accomplished 
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in so many instances, the labours of the 
Missionaries are crowned with a propor- 
tionate success. 

The blaze of Britain’s political glory, 
and of her commercial superiority, dazzle 
the eyes of so many, and prevent their seeing 
clearly, and duly appreciating, those more 
silent and less ostentatious operations, which 
she is carrying forward. To the view of 
posterity, however, the latter will appear 
of so much higher importance than the 
former, as the interests of eternity exceed 
those of time. In reflecting on this sub- 
ject, we experience feelings of no ordinary 
character—feelings which elevate the mind 
to a state more exalted and happy, than 
excitement on any other theme could super- 
induce. What Christianity has done, and 
is doing, towards the intellectual and moral 
reformation of the world, forms a subject 
replete with interest, not only to the Chris- 
tian as such, but to the philosopher and 
philanthropist. 

There cannot be any one project which 
is at the present time engaging the attention, 
and employing the mental and corporeal 
energies of busy and ingenious man, that 
so imperiously demands our admiration 
and aid, as those attempts which are now 
in active operation, to civilize and evange- 
lize those vast portions of our globe, which 
have hitherto been involved in all the hor- 
rors of superstition, ignorance, and barba- 
rism. There is no one fact more indelibly 
stamped upon the past history of man, 
than that his emancipation from native 
darkness, by the beams of a foreign sun 
darting upon his benighted soil, has been 
succeeded by all those advantages of civi- 
lized life, which alone assign to man his 
proper province in the scale of being, and 
which only render his existence a real 
blessing to him. And there never was any 
scheme for improvement in his condition, 
ever presented to man by his fellow, for his 
adoption, that brought with it so many sub- 
stantial benefits, and such intrinsic happi- 
ness, as that of Christianity. It is this 
system, which has given to the highest 
order of animated nature with which we are 
acquainted, an importance, but faintly seen 
in the distance, by some of the wisest of 
the ancients, before its introduction to the 
world. It is Christianity which has opened 
to its possessors such rich and inexhaustible 
sources of information, on the most sublime 
and important of subjects, as will continue 
to flow to posterity undiminished in value 
to the latest period of time. It is Chris- 
tianity, in short, that will speedily spread 
over the whole habitable globe, and unite 
the near and the distant portions of it, in 
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one indissoluble’ bond of amity and peace ! 
May the Divine Being hasten the happy 
era, when the knowledge of his gospel 
shall stretch from one end of the earth to 
the other, and when all nations shall hail 
Him blessed ! 

In the promotion of this cause, we are 
not called upon to contribute towards the 
extension of the commerce of wealth, but 
the commerce of mind,—not to aid the ad- 
vancement of political dominion in the 
shape of: war, but to extend the spiritual 
dominion of the Son of God, to help to 
bring about that glorious consummation, 
when all the inhabitants of this earth shall 
beat ‘their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. We are 
not even called upon to send out men for 
the philanthropic object of checking the 
dreadful diseases of the human body, but 
to send out devoted men for the Christian 
object of allaying the more dreadful mala- 
dies of the human heart. We are not 
solicited to lend our assistance towards the 
construction of some mighty iron or stone 
bridge over rivers, but a wooden one over 
oceans,—not towards the erection of some 
splendid theatre, but for the exploring of the 
wide theatre of the world for the grandest 
and most benevolent purposes in which 
man can be engaged,—not for the rearing of 
some sumptuous palace for the transitory 
occupation of an earthly monarch, but one 
for the continual habitation of the King of 
kings,—not to build some gorgeous temple 
to an unknown God, or to some god of 
our own making, but to build up the living 
temple of the only living and true God. 

This spiritual temple, unlike material 
ones, has no concealed ‘parts~no_ portions 
of it hidden from view, and our individual 
exertions may help in the conversion of 
some poor sinner from the error of his 
ways, to. place a stone in that building, 
which through eternity may be a source of 
delights to saints and angels! . Surely then 
this is a cause well worthy of our whole 
mind, and soul, and strength, to promote. 
Let us then do out utmost in the good 
work, and not suffer any unworthy consi- 
derations suggested by earthly policy, to 
prevent us from advancing our spiritual and 
eternal interests, in exerting ourselves, as 
much as in us lies, remembering, that in 
doing this we are helping God, who has 
declared, that what he does in the conver- 
sion ‘of the world, shall be done through 
human agency. Let this thought dwell in 
our minds, and I am sure it will stimulate 
us to work while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh in which no man can 
work, Evupuronivs. 
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{In reference to the article, to which this is a 
reply, a letter lately reached us, which we should 
have suspected to be somewhat tinctured with 
bigotry, if the writer had not assured us to the 
contrary. We have inserted it on the cover of 
this namber, for the inspection of our readers, as 
a curious specimen of “ liberality exemplified,” 
iu 1528. ]|—Epiror. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Sir,—As, in your number for March last, 
col. 206, you gave insertion to a paper on 
the ‘doctrine of the Indefectibility of the 
Saints,’ I trust you will now have no 
objection to admit into your pages, a few 
remarks on that paper. 

In allusion to Heb. vi. 4, 5, 6, your 
correspondent, W. P. B. attempts to shew 
that the common translation of the first 
clause of the 6th verse is not correct, and 
that it ought to be rendered, “and have 
fallen away ;” and herein I perfectly agree 
with your intelligent correspondent, and 
sincerely thank him for his correct and 
liberal translation of this important text. 
But permit me to say, that, in my view, 
this more correct reading of the clause in 
question, does not in the least assist him 
in carrying his point: it by no means 
proves “that they who have been truly 
converted to God, and have enjoyed the 
blessings of genuine and experimental reli- 
gion, may fall foully, finally, and ever- 
lastingly.” 

W.P. B. has wholly begged the point 
in question : he has assumed it for granted, 
without the least examination; that the 
apostle is here drawing a full-length por- 
traiture of the man of God. “These ex- 
pressions,” he asserts, ‘unequivocally 
indicate a genuine conversion to God, and 
prove that the individuals referred to had 
possessed, not the form only, but the 
power of godliness; that they had been 
true and sincere believers in Jesus Christ, 
and, as such, had shared in those bless- 
ings which none but real Christians can 
receive.” The correctness, sir, of this 
assertion, I feel disposed to deny; and I 
do it on the ground that there are instances 
recorded in the Scriptures, of individuals 
having experienced all that is here affirmed 
to have been experienced, who were never- 
theless in the gall of bitterness and the 
bonds of iniquity. Let us briefly investi- 
gate the matter by comparing scripture 
with scripture. 

“ Those who were once enlightened :” 
“And the Spirit of God came upon him, 
(Balaam) and he took up his parable, and 
said, Balaam the son of Beor hath said, 
and the man whose eyes were opened hath 
said, &c.” Numb. xxiv. 2, 3, &c. And 

115.—voL. x. 
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yet this Balaam was an infamous wretch, 
and ‘loved the wages of unrighteousness.’ 
—“ And have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost :” ‘And when he (Jesus) had 
called unto him his twelve disciples, he 
gave them power against unclean spirits, 
to cast them out, and to heal all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of disease. Now 
the names of the twelve apostles are these ; 
the first Simon, &c. and Judas Iscariot 
who also betrayed him.” Matt. x. 1—4. 
Did not Judas Iscariot, then, taste of the 
heavenly gift, and partake’ of the Holy 
Ghost in his miraculous powers? And 
yet, was he not a devil?—“ And have 
tasted the good word God:” “ But he 
that received the seed into stony places, 
the same is he that heareth the word, and 
anon with joy receiveth it; yet he hath 
not root in himself, but endureth for a 
while,” Matt. xini, 20, 21.— And (have 
tasted) the powers of the world to come :” 
“ And as he (Paul) reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judguent to come, 
Felix trembled, and answered, Go thy way 
for this time; when I have a convenient 
season, I will call for thee,” Acts xxiv. 25. 

Thus, sir, it is pretty evident from the 
Scriptures themselves, that persons may 
experience every thing stated in this awful 


‘passage, and yet never be ‘truly converted 


to God.’ And, if so, then your corre- 
spondent must suspend his triumphs, till 
he can produce some other portion of the 
inspired volume, that is better adapted than 
the one before us, to overthrow the doc- 
trine of the certain and final salvation of 
every sincere and genuine believer in 
Christ Jesus. 

Besides, sir, if the passage alludes to 
‘such as had really been converted to 
God,’ does it not prove too much for your 
correspondent? It proves that if believers 
fall away, they can never more be re- 
claimed, but must -certainly perish! But 
is W. P. B. prepared to admit this tre- 
mendous conclusion? It appears evident 
to me, that the passage refers to apostates ; 
to those who had felt much interest .in 
religious subjects, and had professed much 
concern for the gospel of Christ; but who 
had afterwards renounced that gospel, and 
become its avowed enemies. It is for 
such, and not for any who had been sin- 
cere and genuine Christians; that “ there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgment, 
and of fiery indignation, which shall de- 
vour the adversaries!” They may be 
classed among those of whom an inspired 
writer says, “They went out from us, but 
2p 
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they were not of us; for if they had been 
of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us; but they went out, that they might 
be made manifest that they were not all of 
us,” 1 John ii. 19. 
Yours truly, J. J. 
Withybrook, May, 2, 1828. 


——f 


DEFENCE OF A LETTER TO DR. ADAM 
CLARKE, BEING A REPLY TO THE 
“‘ OBSERVATIONS” OF EUPHRONIUS. BY 
ONESIMUS, 

(See Imperial Magazine for October 1827, col. 968.) 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—I was not aware that I should have, 
at so early a period, to enter the lists, and 
contend with a sort of third estate in this 
discussion, in justification and defence of 
my letter to Dr. Clarke, (col. 722,) although 
I anticipated at no distant period a work of 
this kind, arising partly from the sublime 
obscurity, and difficult and endless nature 
of the subject itself, running out as it were 
into infinity, and from the sensitive powers 
of the party implicated in its discussion. 

Euphronius asks, (col. 969,) “ If by the 
Divine foreknowledge being absolutely free, 
Dr. Clarke means, that God is free to know 
the circumstances and events of the world, 
or not to know them ;” there is, strictly 
speaking, something rather vague and ob- 
scure in the statement here, of the terms 
“ knowledge” and “ foreknowledge,” which 
appears to have misled Euphronius into 
some airy and fruitless speculations. I con- 
tend, there is a distinction between the 
knowledge of things actually existing, and 
the knowledge of things past and future. 
With God, foreknowledge is knowledge, 
and in popular language the terms may be 
applied promiscuously to express the same 
idea, when speaking of things to come ; 
but when an important doctrine is attempted 
‘to be established or impugned, and truth 
elicited, it becomes necessary to restrict 
the sense of the terms employed, to descend 
to philosophical niceties, and metaphysical 
distinctions. The present I deem an occa- 
sion of this kind. 1 would then call that 
knowledge, which corresponds to the vision 
of objects actually existing. And that 
foreknowledge, which includes a full com- 
prehension of all the natures, modes, pro- 
“perties, and accidents of things to come, 
and which precedes, in the order of time 
and succession, their actual existence ; 
assuming what has never yet been dis- 
“proved, either from revelation or reason, 
that all existence is successive in its dura- 
tion, and that we can form no conception 
of duration in any other light; and, that 
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the doctrine of the existence and duration of 
any being, and that of its duration being 
successive, must stand or fall together. 
ration is a relative term, it implies 
continuance of being; duration is therefore 
a mode of existence, and not existence 
itself; for if there were no existence, there 
would be no duration. The same may be 
said of motion. If there were but one 
body in the universe, there could be no 
motion, because no tendency upwards. or 
downwards, eastwards or westwards; mo- 
tion implying a change of place, and the 
notion of place being destroyed. Eternity 
is infinite duration,. or duration without 
beginning and without end. God is eter- 
nal; but to say with Euphronius, that God 
actually exists in every point of eternity, 
is as inconceivable as to talk of an eternal 
instant. And to represent the existence of 
God by an eternal now, “ so far as we are 
capable of understanding the terms wherein 
it is expressed, implies a direct inconsist- 
ency, and utterly confounds the distinction 
between momentary and eternal: for it 
supposes God at the same instant of time 
co-existent with all past, and all future mo- 
ments of time, without their being at the 
same time co-existent with him, or with one 
another, which we can form no possible 
conception of ;”* and on which, conse- 
quently, we can ground no argument. 
Again, if knowledge be a comprehension 
of truth, and if it be true that there are things 
now existing that have not always existed ; 
then there must be such a thing as present 
knowledge with God. And if it be true, 
that there are things to come, (and revela- 
tion assures us of the fact,) which are not 
now in existence; then with reference to 
such futurities, there must be with God 
roperly and essentially foreknowledge. 
e same may be said concerning past 
existences. Hence, there is knowledge past, 
present, and future, or foreknowledge, pre- 
sent knowledge, and after knowledge, with 
God 


I cannot allow Euphronius to schedule 
out here, and say with Archbishop King, that 
“though we call God’s foreknowledge and 
our own by the same name; yet it is not, 
from any real likeness in the nature of the 
faculties, but from some distant analogy in 
their effects.” That is, that the knowledge 
of God differs from human knowledge in 
kind as well as in degree ; and that we have 
no proper notion of it, because of a nature so 
different and foreign to our own. But what 
authority have we to say so, from revelation? 
None whatever. Itis written, “He that teach- 
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eth man knowledge, shall not he know?” 
Here Divine knowledge and human know- 
ledge are assumed to be of the same na- 
ture ; for without this, what propriety would 
there be in the appeal? If the knowledge 
of God be of a nature altogether different 
from our own, if there be “ no likeness in 
the nature of the faculties,” then there can 
be no meaning in the terms, and, conse- 
quently, no revelation ; instead of the sub- 
ject being uncovered, as the word signifies, 
the fact would be otherwise; it would be 
more concealed, and rendered indescribably 
obscure. The same appeal is made con- 
cerning the moral attributes of God. “ Hear 
now, O house of Israel, Is not my way 
equal?” Here again, “God refers it, our- 
selves being judges, whether his ways are 
not equal ; if we are not to judge concern- 
ing the equality of his ways, according to 
our common notions of what is just and 
right, the design of such an appeal would 
be altogether impracticable.” + 

But Euphronius asks, “ If by the Divine 
foreknowledge being free, Dr. Clarke means 
that God is free to know the circumstances 
and events of the world, or not to know 
them.” I reply, that I am _ not aware 


Dr. Clarke has, in any part of his writings 
with which I am acquainted, said or hinted 
as much. For this implies their actual 


existence ; and as the Divine wisdom must 
precede the act, and his knowledge accom- 
pany it, God must therefore necessaril 
know what he has created, together with 
the events and circumstances of that crea- 
tion. Dr. Clarke’s language is—“ God 
knows what he has ‘created, and what he 
can do.” Why, then, in the face of such 
a declaration, does Euphronius put this 
question ? 

The next observation advanced by Eu- 
phronius, is on a par with the former. He 
contends, that “ If all possible things exist 
with God in one eternal now, then his 
knowledge of them, when they become 
actual, follows necessarily.” If Euphronius 
means by this, that God “ necessarily 
knows what he cannot not know,” I ap- 
prehend, “few men will be disposed to 
contend with him ;” but if he means what 
he appears to assume, that all possible 
things that exist with God, will at some 
time or other become actual, and conse- 
quently known as such, then I think “ there 
is ground for contending with him.” If 





* See Fiddes’ Theologia Speculativa, folio ed. 
- 125. Also Watson’s Institutes, part ii. Mr. 
atson has followed the course marked out by 
Dr. Fiddes, but has gone more into the detail, and 
Se the argument with greater clearness and 
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God be infinite in wisdom and power, then 
there must exist with him an infinitude of 
possible things, which we may suppose will 
never become actual. Is it meant to be 
affirmed, that the knowledge of the actual 
existence of these is necessary, because all 
possible things are known to God? This 
would be to make both their actual exist. 
ence, and the knowledge of them, necessary, 
and thus destroy at once the free-agency of 
God himself. Hence, says Dr. Clarke, “ If 
God must continually act because he is 
omnipotent; and know, because he is 
omniscient; then he must be constantly 
employed in doing or undoing whatever is 
possible to be done or undone; and know- 
ing all that is, and all that can be, and 
what cannot be, which is absurd.” Con- 
clud. obs. Heb. xi. 

The latter of the paragraph under 
consideration Eom fred rae, Sonate 
sary and redundant ; it is a mere repetition 
of the sentiments embodied in that which 
precedes it; and which has, I think, been 
satisfactorily refuted by direct evidence from 
Dr. Clarke’s inference and argument. I 
cannot, however, help remarking, that when 
Euphronius speaks about “ God’s choosing” 
what he shall know, and what he shall not 
know, and then asking if this be Dr, 
Clarke’s meaning, that he is again fighting 
with shadows; creating difficulties for no 
other purpose that appears to the contrary, 
but that of refutirg them. 

But it appears, I have misrepresented the 
Calvinian theory. ‘* Onesimus mis-states 
the hy is of the Calvinist, when he 
says, ‘ that taking the knowledge of God to 
be necessary, it thence concludes all the 
objects of it as equally necessary, and inevi- 
tably certain :’ this does not infer the ne- 
cessary existence of creatures from the 
n knowledge of them which the 
Divine Being has, but argues his necessary 
knowledge of them from their actual and 
positive existence. Further, the particular 
circumstances which are developed in the 
characters of the individuals, are not known 
to the Supreme Being as what must neces- 
sarily, but as what will certainly take 
place.” All that I shall have to do here, 
will be to shew, that 1 have not mis-stated 
the hypothesis of the Calvinist. To establish 
this, “I shall only refer to two Calvinistit 
lexicographers, the Rev. Mr. Brown and 
the Rev. Mr. Buck, men who, of all aoe 
we ought to su well acquainted with 
the subject of which they profess to give a 
popular analysis and explanation. Mr. 
Brown was generally considered a rigid, 
and Mr. Buck a moderate Calvinist; and 
from their writings, I shall make out a 
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strong case against the accuracy of Eu- 
phronius. 

Euphronius says, “ The Calvinist does 
not infer the necessary existence of things 
from God’s certain knowledge of them.” 
But what says Mr. Brown? “ The decrees 
of God are his settled purposes, whereby, 
from all eternity, he hath-for his own glory, 
and according to the counsel of his will, 
unchangeably fore-ordained all things which 
come to They imply his foreknow- 
ledge, and fixed settlement of all persons, 
events, and circumstances, that take place.” 
And “That God hath thus decreed all 
things, is evident from his infinite know- 
ledge ; his having all creatures dependent 
on him; and his having so often foretold 
the birth and death of persons in the most 
circumstantiated manner.” Brown’s Dict. 
‘art. Decrees. “If we allow the attribute 
of prescience,” says Mr. Buck, “ the idea 
of a decree must certainly be believed 
also; for how can an action that is really 
to come to pass be foreseen, if it be not 
determined? God knew every thing from 
the beginning; but this he could not have 
known, ifhe had notso determined it.” Buck’s 
Dict. art. Predestination. Here, beyond 
all controversy, it is argued, that all per- 
‘sons, circumstances, and events, come to 

necessarily, because God necessarily 
knows all things. And that this is one of 
the logical pillars of Calvinism, It is no 
where revealed in Scripture, that ad/ things 
come to pass necessarily; but it is re- 
vealed, that the knowledge of God is neces- 
sarily infinite; and the Calvinist, taking 
advantage of the fact, supplies the deside- 
ratum, by inferring, that all things, cir- 
cumstances, and events, must be as equally 
necessary, or inevitably determined. And 
against this error, has Dr. Clarke directed 
his most powerful reasoning. 

It is said, “ The distinction which One- 
simus speaks of between actual and possible 
existence, is unintelligible, that is, as tend- 
ing to remove any difficulties.” It may 
be so to many, together with much of Dr. 
Clarke’s lucid reasoning. The distinction 
alluded to in this discussion is, however, 
an important one, as it assists the mind in 
the solution of difficulties, otherwise insur- 
mountable. Dr. Clarke had said, “ All 
things exist with God in one eternal now ; 
and in another place, that the knowledge of 
God, in reference to creation, is “ infinitely 
free.” Now it is utterly impossible, in 
one sense, for both these propositions to be 
true, but it is quite possible in another. 
That is to say, if it be meant, that all things 
actually exist with God in one eternal now, 
then it will follow that he must actually 





know ali things, because his knowledge 
corresponds exactly to the truth or relations 
of things as they are in their real nature, 
(for without this supposition his knowledge 
would not be perfect, but imperfect); and 
in that case it cannot be said, that his know- 
ledge would be free, for it would be ne. 
cessary. But it was attempted to be shewn 
in my letter to Dr. Clarke, that what was 
meant by “all things existing with God in 
one eternal now,” is, that all possible things 
so exist with him; and that his knowledge 
is primarily free, with reference to all 
actual things, circumstances, and events. 
And this was attempted to be proved from 
the following propositions :—1. That there 
was a point in eternity, when there was no 
actual existence but God himself. 11. That 
all things spring from the free exercise of 
God’s infinite wisdom and power. II. 
That things must actually exist, to be known 
as actually existing. rv. That simple 
knowledge, when applied to the Supreme 
Being, may be supposed to mean _ his per- 
fect discernment, perception, or understand- 
ing, of all the properties and relations of an 
object; that this knowledge consists of 
three kinds, the first is commonly called 
foreknowledge—“ He wunderstandeth the 
thoughts of man afar off;” that is, before 
they exist in the mind : the second is termed 
knowledge, corresponding to the vision of 
objects actually existing: and the third, as 
it denotes the knowledge of things past and 
done, may be properly termed afterknow- 
ledge. v. That this view of the subject 
does not interfere with our notions of the 
perfect wisdom of God, that being infinite, 
independently of the existence or non- 
existence of all things. ; 

Euphronius virtually concedes just what 
Dr. Clarke contends for, and joins issue 
with him against the common error. 
“ True,” says he, “if the freedom alluded 
to refers to the Divine determination, the 
divine prescience, as coeval with the divine 
purpose, is absolutely free, but subsequently 
necessary. So, if he who speaks of the 
Divine foreknowledge being necessary, 
means primarily so—he errs.” But I pass 
on to notice the next ‘ observation.’ 

“ If Dr. Clarke does describe the. Su- 
preme Being as above all necessity, he 
advances an untenable proposition. It is 
necessary, that some intelligent being should 
have existed, &c.” When I represented 
Dr. Clarke as describing God as a being of 
“ infinite free-agency,” as above “all ne- 
cessity,” the language is to be considered 
as elliptical ; but denoting from its very con- 
nexion, that God is above (all this kind of) 
necessity ; to wit, that as he is unoriginated 
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and eternal, he must be before all things, 
and above all things; and that as there 
could be no motive to create from without, 
so to create and to know what he has 
created, must he derived from himself; 
the whole must have arisen from the voli- 
tions of his own infinite wisdom, good- 
ness, and power ; consequently, he is above 
all this kind of necessity, or, he was pri- 
marily free to create or not to create, free to 
know or not to know. The a priori rea- 
soning of Euphronius is, therefore, all lost 
here. The universality of a term, says 
Dr. Watts, is many times restrained by the 
particular time, place, circumstance, &c. 
&c. or the design of the speaker ; as when 
it is said in the Gospel, “all men did 
marvel,” Mark v. 20, it reaches only to all 
those men who heard, or were the eye- 
witnesses of the miracles of our Saviour. 
So in like manner was the sense of the term 
‘all,’ designed to be restricted in the passage 
to which Euphronius has raised his objec- 
tion. 

If Euphronius is to be taken’ as an au- 
thority, it appears I have again misrepre- 
sented the Calvinian theory. ‘“ Again, I 
must remark, that Onesimus has mis-stated 
the Calvinistic hypothesis, where he says, 
that the Calvinist contends, that ‘ God 
must know as certain, what in his own 
eternal counsels he has made contingent.’ 
Where is this sentiment to be found in any 
Calvinistic author? It is Dr. Clarke, and 
not any Calvinistic opponent, who says, 
that God has ordained some things as con- 
tingent, which I cannot help considering as 
unphilosophical, not to say unscriptural.” 
(col. 972.) This would indeed prove a 
serious charge, if there were brought to 
bear against it both philosophy and scrip. 
ture.. But the reader must apply superior 
optics to those of the writer uP this article, 
before he discovers philosophy in the ob- 
gections, and he will certainly look in vain 
for a single reference to the superior autho- 
rity of revelation. 

In the first place, it must then be re- 
membered, that Dr. Clarke defines contin- 
gency to be free-agency, as it stands 
opposed to necessity. ‘ By contingent,” 
says he, “ I mean such things as the infinite 
wisdom of God has thought proper to 
poise on the possibility of being or not 
being, leaving it to the will of intelligent 
beings to turn the scale.” Therefore, when 
it is said in immediate connexion with this, 
that “God has ordained some things as con- 
tingent,” we are not to construe it as Eu- 

hronius has done, and say, “Then God 
as appointed events either to take place or 
not,” which he considers as absurd ; but 
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we are to understand it as referring to the 
cause of actions and events~-to the power, 
not the exercise of power—to the principle 
or source from whence they spring—to the 
cause, and not the effect. Power denotes 
the principle of action : action denotes the 
exercise of power. Power may therefore 
exist independently of action; but action 
cannot exist without power, any more than 
an effect can without an adequate cause. 
God has given man an understanding and 
a will, or he has given him an intellectual 
and a moral power ; a power to act or not 
to act, to elect without the constraint of 
moral ‘necessity. God’s appointment here, 
is, therefore, no other than man’s freedom, 
that is to say, it extends no further than this, 
when we are speaking of the power of 
producing actions or events which involve 
moral responsibility ; or actions rewardable 
or punishable. God had the power, and 
it is no reflection on his sovereignty that he 
did not exercise it, to make man. a neces- 
sary agent; but we know that he has not 
done so, he has constituted him a free 
agent; and unless it can be shewn, that the 
contrary involves some metaphysical ne- 
cessity, we are not compelled, when talking 
of “ God’s appointment of things,” to 
think of his ordination of actions and 
events, as well as the power which produces 
them; and I think Euphronius ought to 
have given Dr. Clarke credit for a little 
more common sense, than to imagine he 
could have such a reference, when he 
penned the passage in question. 
Euphronius affirms, that the terms ‘ or- 
dain’ and ‘ contingent,’ stand in no conceiv- 
able or possible relation to each other. To 
make this appear, one of two assumptions 
must be made out: 1. That by the term 
contingency, Dr. Clarke must be under- 
stood to mean doubt, and, therefore, that it 
is absurd to say, God has ordained a doubt : 
Or, 2. That by God’s ordination of con- 
tingencies, must be understood to mean 
his ordination of actions and events, as 
well asthe power which gives them birth, 
so that no past action could have been 
otherwise than as he hath determined it; 
and this certainly is the very ‘ reverse of 
contingency.’ But Dr, Clarke’s very defi- 
nition of contingency excludes the first, 
and his whole essay discards the second. 
To suppose either of the above to be his 
meaning, is to suppose, that he has a secret 
meaning, which is at direct variance with 
his revealed ; which confounds at once all 
the distinctions that it was his express 
object to establish. Take, however, con- 
tingency in the sense of free-agency, and is 
it not conceivable, as well as rational, to 
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say, that God has constituted man a free- 
agent? There is nothing necessarily in- 
compatible in the two terms thus under- 
stood. Where then is the difficulty? I 
leave the reader to make his own inference. 

Euphronius denies that the Calvinist 
says, “‘ God must know as necessary, what 
in his own eternal counsel he has made 
contingent.” I shall endeavour to shew 
the contrary, though not in just so many 
words. [t is a conclusion rather than a 
quotation, which I logically drew from a 
syllogism composed of Calvinian materials. 
And to verify the truth of my position here, 
I shall again refer to Mr. Buck : “ The anti- 
necessarians,” says Mr. Buck, “ suppose 
that the doctrine of necessity charges God 
as the author of sin ; that it takes away the 
freedom of the will, renders man unac- 
countable, makes sin to be no evil, and 
morality or virtue to be no good; pre- 
cludes the use of means, and is of the most 
gloomy tendency. The Necessarians deny 
these to be legitimate consequences, and 
observe, that the Deity acts no more uni- 
versally in decreeing vicious actions, than 
im permitting all those irregularities which 
he could so easily have prevented. All 
necessity, say they, doth not take away 
freedom. The actions of a man may be at 
once, and the same time, free and neces- 
sary too.” Buck’s Dict. art. Necessity, In 
proof of the latter part of this, we are 
referred to Hobbes, Collins, Leibnitz, 
Kaimes, Edwards, Toplady, &c. 

As Euphronius requires line upon line, 
and precept pwr precept, I must shew 
him how and why I attributed this contra- 
diction to the Calvinist, 1. Both Calvinists 
and Arminians employ the term ‘ contin- 
gent, when applied to human actions, to 
denote their freedom. 2. Both parties 
allow that God knows things as they are, 
and not as they are not. 3. The Calvinist 
says, God has made all things for his own 
glory, and that human actions may be at 
once and the same time free and 
too. But if human actions sustain at once 
and the same time this two-fold character, 
and if God has ordained them, and if he 
knows them as they really are; then the 
compound inference is, that God must 
know as necessary, what in his own eternal 
counsel he has made free, and vice versa, 
This is precisely what I asserted, and which 
I have proved to be no creation of the fancy, 
no mis-statement, but the genuine doctrine 
of Calvinism. 

In my letter to Dr. Clarke, I quoted a 
passage of scripture in support of a certain 
view of the Divine existence, which seems 
to have confounded Euphronius, by reason 
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of its amazing simplicity and force. I shall 
quote the passage, and give Euphronius’s 
comment upon it entire. “When the 
apostle John speaks of God as ‘ He who is, 
and who was, and who is to come,’ I should 
understand him merely as asserting, that as 
God now exists, and has always existed, so 
he will always continue to exist; and not 
that the apostle intimates, that the Divine 
subsistence has any relation to past, present, 
and future, which are terms applicable only 
to finite creatures.” But who says these 
are‘ terms applicable only to finite crea- 
tures? Certainly not the inspired writers. 
If the doctrine of Euphronius be the true 
faith, then St. John has given us a false 
idea of the Divine subsistence. But who 
shall dare to bring any charge of this kind 
against God’s inspired apostle? We are 
told St. John wrote the Apocalypse in 
Greek. It will not be suggested, I pre- 
sume, that the modern idea is too ponder- 
ous or too magnificent for that tongue to 
express. ‘“ During the apostolic age,” says 
Mr. Parkhurst, “Greek was the most uni- 
versally spoken and understood of any 
language upon earth.” But can it be 
true, that with reference to the Divine 
subsistence we are to conceive of God as 
“ actually dwelling in every point of eter. 
nity ;” that God is not He who is, and who 
was, and who is to come, his mode of 
existence having no sueh relation to past 
and future? If it were so, is it not pro- 
bable, nay rather, certain, that the apostle 
would have sought means to convey this 
idea through the medium of a language 
affording so great facilities, at once so 
copious, and so universally understood ? 
The presumption then is, that the fact, as it 
is laid down in the letter to Dr, Clarke, is 
in perfect harmony with revelation; and 
that the doctrine, as it stands in the revela- 
tion, is the true doctrine. The comment 
of Euphronius on the above passage in the 
Apocalypse, is too recondite to be disre. 
garded, and too important to be passed 
over in silence. He first gives the true 
meaning of it, and then takes it away again; 
or, in other words, he represents the apostle 
as saying what he means, but not meaning 
what he says.—I remain, Mr. Editor, yours 


very respectfully, 
Barnsley, 1828. 


Erratum, vol. ix. col. 724, line 16, for invisidle, 
read indivisible. 


ONESIMUs. 





*,* The preceding article would have appeared 
much sooner, but for its great length. It now 
occupies more room than was expected, though 
it has been greatly reduced,—Epitor. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE WES- 
LEYAN METHODIST NEW TEST ACT, IN 
VINDICATION OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S 
SENTIMENTS. 


Mr. Epritor, 

Sir,—Tue impartiality you have shewn 
in keeping your columns open for the dis- 
eussion of useful subjects, has raised your 
admirable “compendium” in the esti- 
mation of every thinking reader; and, 
while the same liberal spirit is maintained, 
the Imperial Magazine will be ever found, 
like the pulpit, “the guard and ornament 
of virtue’s cause.” 

A work conducted on such principles 
is well adapted to bring to light lurking 
errors, the tendencies of which are to fetter 
the mind, darken the understanding, and 
corrupt the truth. Such, in my humble 
opinion, is the tendency of the doctrine of 
the Eternal Sonship of Jesus Christ. 

The ground assumed for this opinion is, 
God must necessarily produce a Son. As 


the Sun cannot but shine; as the fountain 
cannot but flow; and as the mirror cannot 
but reflect; so the Divine Being, we are 
taught, cannot exist, but as a Father. 
Hence the advocates of this theory tell us 
“ The Son of God is no voluntary effect 
of the Father’s power and wisdom”— 


“he is the natural and necessary, and 
therefore eternal birth, of the Divine fecun- 
dity.” “To deny the eternal filiation of the 
Second Person in the Trinity, is to deny 
the essential paternity of the First.”* 
Such are the assumptions on which the 
doctrine rests. 

To a person who considers the Scrip- 
tures as a revelation of God, as well as 
from God, such things appear in their 
proper light. To say nothing of the im- 
piety of comparing the Deity to an imani- 
mate thing, where, I ask, is this doctrine 
taught in the Bible? The Deity is there 
represented as free in all his aets and pro- 
ductions. The Scriptures teach us that 
“‘He doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth,” that “He worketh 
all things after the counsel of his own 
will.” “Of his own will begat he us,”+ 
&e. The assumption, therefore, to say 
the least of it, is antiscriptural and absurd. 

Persons, who cannot receive the ‘doc- 
trine of the Eternal Sonship, believe the 
term Son refers to Christ in his incarnate 
state; and, under that appellation, find 





* France’s Three Discourses. Watson's Re- 
marks, Moore’s Thoughts on the Eternal Son- 
ship. 


+ Dan. iv. 35. Eph. i.11. James i. 18. 





things sometimes ascribed to him, which 
refer solely to the Divine Nature; at other 
times, things which belong only to his 
humanity; and again, they find works 
attributed to him, which can belong to him 
in no other character than God and Man, 
united in one person. As God, they 
adore him as the Creator of all things. 
As God and Man united in one, they trust 
and hope in him as their Redeemer and 
Saviour. But those who hold the opposite 
theory, contend that the term Son is a 
personal one, belonging solely to the Divi- 
nity of the Second Person in the Trinity, 
abstractedly from every thing creaturely. 
We may just remark here, that the Second 
Person in the Trinity is called by St. 
John, “ God,” by St. Paul, “ Over all, 
God blessed for ever,” The great God,” 
by the prophet Isaiah, he is called the 
“ Mighty God.”* To him are attributed 
eternity, omnipotence, omniscience, omni- 
presence, and immutability. But the doc- 
trine of eternal Sonship, as explained by 
these gentlemen, absolutely robs the Re- 
deemer of these high attributes. 

We read John v.19, 20. “The Son 
can do nothing of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father do: for whatsoever he 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 
For the Father loveth the Son, and shew- 
eth him all things that himself doeth: and 
he will shew him greater works than these, 
that ye may marvel.” Restrict the term 
Son to the divine nature, and the text is 
made to declare, that the “ Mighty God” 
can do nothing of himself. Again, we 
read, Mark xiii. 32. “‘ But of that day, and 
that hour, knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father only.” By the same 
mode of interpretation, this passage, and 
the foregoing, are made to declare the 
approach of a period unknown to the 
“ Great God” himself; and that his 
Father will shew him greater things than 
he had seen before: thus he is deprived of 
omnipotence and omniscience. 

St. Paul speaks of “Jesus Christ the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ;” and 
yet we are told that “even as to his divine 
nature he emptied himself.”+ In other 
words, God emptied himself of his God- 
head. What then becomes of his immu- 
tability? According to this doctrine, 
Christ is God, and not God, at the same 
time. Again, he says “ As the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son 





_ * 1 Jobni. 1. Rom. ix. 5, Tit. ii. 13. Isaiah 


ix. 6. 
+ Theological Insti. vol, i. p. 513. 
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to have life in himself.” ‘ No man taketh 
my life from me, I lay it down of myself, 
and take it up of myself, this command- 
ment received I of my Father:” by this 
doctrine, the eternal, unchangeable God 
receives life, and holds it as a gift ; lays 
it down, and takes it up: by which he is 
declared to be the eternal God, receiving 
existence, dying, and rising again. St. 
Paul informs us, “ Then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto the Father,” i. e. 
on this principle, He, who is God over all, 
blessed for ever, is destined to endless 
subjection, I ask, is there any thing in 
Arianism or Socinianism more destructive 
of the Godhead of Christ than this doc- 
trine? Yet Dr. Clarke is pitied by some, 
persecuted by others, and charged with 
doing more to spread Socinianism through 
the world than any other man, because he 
cannot believe and teach it. 

Writers in favour of the eternal Sonship 
contend, that the “ Word,”’ before he was 
made flesh; Eternal Son, Divine Son, 
Only-begotten Son, Mighty God, §c. 
are all expressions of exactly the same im- 
port; referring solely to the divinity or 
Godhead of Christ. Hence they tell us, 
“Therefore He, who is the only-begotten 
Son of the Father, has the self-same nature 
and essence, and is the same God.”* 
This statement is partly true; the Son has 
the same nature and essence as the Father, 
because in him divinity and humanity are 
united; but the impropriety of saying 
“the only begotten Son,” as Son, “is the 
same God as the Father,” will appear by 
substituting the words “God,” “ Mighty 
God,” &c. in those passages which are 
usually adduced as proofs of the doctrine 
in question. Instance, Psalm ii. 7, should 
read thus, ‘I will declare the decree, the 
Lord said unto me, Thou art the Mighty 
God, this day have I begotten thee.” 
1 John iv. 10. “Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent the Great God to be a propitiation 
for our sins.” Heb. i. 1, 2. “God, who 
at sundry times and in divers places spake 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by him, 
who is over all, God blessed for ever, 
whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds.” 
Chap. v. 8. “Though he were the su- 
preme eternal God, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered, &c. 
It is useless to bring forward more passages 
to shew the absurdity of thus understanding 
and interpreting the Scriptures. Every 





+ Mortin on the Sonship. 
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one must clearly see that the mistake con- 
sists in confining solely to the divinity, 
what strictly and properly belongs to the 
humanity, to which the Godhead was 
united. 

It is amusing to see what arts are used 
to make the Scriptures countenance this 
opinion: hyper-criticism; misty, unintel- 
ligible argumentation; appeals, without 
end, to authority ; divesting words of their 
proper signification, &c, ; are all resorted to, 
to gain the point; and after all, the subject 
is neither proved to be a Scripture truth, 
nor made to appear plausible. The doc- 
trine of a derived Deity, or begotten God, 
is one at which the thinking mind revolts. 
Its advocates have shewn into what wild 
extravagancies men may run, in support of 
a favourite error. It is almost impossible 
to read their elaborate productions, with- 
out calling to mind the mournful exclama- 
tion of the prophet, “ We -have been with 
child, and brought forth wind.” Indeed 
they have done worse, ‘they have induced 
darkness instead of light; bewildered and 
unsettled the minds of thousands; brought 
into the church of God a doctrine, which, 
as they explain it, places the Almighty 
under an irresistible necessity; robs the 
Saviour of his attributes as God ; and sinks 
the Scriptures into a heap of the grossest 
absurdities. To this doctrine must all sub- 
scribe, who become preachers among the 
Methodists ! 

Dr. Clarke informs us, that being in 
Mr, Wesley’s company about three years 
before his death, he shewed him the argu- 
ment, which now stands as a note in his 
commentary on Luke i. 35. Mr. Wesley 
allowed the argument was~ conclusive. 
This was giving up the doctrine in toto. 
But Mr. Moore replies, ‘ Those who knew 
Mr. W. ‘will not be surprised at hearing 
he did not enter into any coritroversy with 
his son in the gospel; at that time very 
young.” Mr. Wesley’s Seventh Rule of 
a Helper is, “ Tell every one what you 
think wrong in him, and that pa 
I ask, are we to believe that Mr. W. would 
violate his own rule, by not telling the Dr. 
he was wrong, if he really thought he was? 
Are we to suppose that Mr. W. would see 
“his son in the gospel” in an error, and 
not caution him against it? Would he 
violate the bounds of truth, and flatter the 
Doctor by telling him that his argument 
was conclusive, unless he really saw and 
felt its force? It has been asserted and 
maintained, that a private conversation was 
not to be noticed. This is understood as 
an insinuation, either that Dr. Clarke has 
published a statement which is decidedly 
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untrue, or that Mr. Wesley had one opi- 
nion for the parlour, and another for the 
pulpit. I should not have noticed these 
cases, but to shew the shifts and degrading 
methods resorted to by men, otherwise 
eminent, to uphold and support this more 
than doubtful doctrine. 

The passing of this ‘“‘ New Test Act,” 
by the Conference, is really unaccountable. 
The professed principle of admission info 
the Wesleyan Ministry, is a Divine call to 
the work, proved on the .part of the can- 
didate by the purity of his moral charac- 
ter, possessing suitable talents, and being 
successful in turning sinners from Satan 
to God. ‘But now a man may give full 
proof of all these, and yet he must not preach, 
unless he declare his assent to a doctrine, 
which to him may be as contrary to the 


word of God, as darkness to light: a doc-’ 


trine given up by Mr. Wesley, and be- 
lieved by very few of his followers. What 
is this but opposing God, and declaring 
that he may call and- qualify whom he 
pleases, but his purposes shall be frus- 
trated, unless his servants will assent to 
what many of them cannot believe. 

The case of a valuable young preacher 
whom I could name, is much to the point. 
He is not forbidden to preach, it is true; 
but he is not admitted into full connexion : 
the reason is, he has not found the doc- 
trine of eternal Sonship in the Bible, and 
will not assent to it as a Scripture truth 
till he does. Where is there any thing:in the 
Scriptures, or Large Minutes’ published by 
Mr. Wesley, to warrant such a procedure as 
this? I have been asking an old preacher 
who resides in this town, whether any thting 
of the kind was a test formerly? He re- 
plied, “No: very far from it. Mr. Brad- 
burn used to call it eternal nonsense.” 
How long shall. we see in the religious 
world a disposition to “bind heavy bur- 
dens, and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them: on men’s shoulders?” How long 
will men exalt themselves above all that 
is called God? However, every gene- 
ration grows wiser, it is said. There was 
a time when Christ was proclaimed as the 
“Mighty God,” “God manifest in .the 
flesh,” &c. But prophets and apostles are 
detected in their errors. Their God is 
now found to be merely the effect of the 
Divine fecundity. Mr. Wesley was so far 
in the error of these men, that he declared 
the “ Word was God, supreme, eternal, 
independent.” But now the ‘ Word,’ is 
found to be “ subordinate and dependent.” 
If prophets and righteous men wished to 
see what the disciples saw, how would 
they rejoice to behold the discoveries 
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which are now made; surely we live ma 
land of vision. 
A WesLeyan MeErTuHopist. 
Manchester. 


a Vn 


THE MISER. 


“ Quid non mortalia pectora cogis 

Auri sacra fames ?”’ ZB, 3d. 
In the suburbs of a populous city resided 
an old man, at least such was his appear- 
ance. A mean hut, that seemed to tremble 
in the blast, was his abode. The court, or 
garden which surrounded it, was almost 
impassable, from the overgrown state of the 
shrubs, brambles, and weeds, which had 
woven one with another into-an impervious 
thicket. The ivy, that overspread the cot- 
tage, trailed carelessly along the loose frag- 
ments, and clung unpruned to the tottering 
casements which rocked in the wind. In 
short, all the wretchedness that appears 
united in an untenanted spot, was here dis- 
played in the very acme fof desolation. A 
road, which through the forest at a 
little distance, was visible from this dwell- 
ing. Many a traveller had turned aside 
from his path, to contemplate the misery of 
a man who was secluded in misanthropic 
gloom from his fellow-creatures. To those 
with whom he was constrained to hold in- 
tercourse, to prolong his existence, he was 
known by the name of the Miser. 

He was the son of an opulent merchant, 
who had amassed by industry, favoured with 
fortune, much wealth. This, in his youth, he 
sedulously squandered away in ame one 
for; strange as it may seem, this decrepit 
old man was once gay and frolicksome in 
every pleasure of luxury. Excesses, too 
gross to be named, at last brought upon 
him the severest displeasure of his parent, 
and he was disinherited. Thrown upon 
the wide world without the blessing of a 
father, penniless and wretched, he deter- 
mined, by the most binding resolutions, to 
toil till a fortune might be accumulated, 
to restore him to his former circles. 
Endowed with an active mind, employ- 
ment was soon procured. Frugality mark- 
ed his path with its most rigid discipline. 
Years rolled round; his unremitting dili- 
gence still toiled, and he became at length 
possessed of wealth and avarice. 

Dissipation had led him, as it still leads 
others, to practise that mean niggardliness 
which mayensure to them the means of 
pursuing pleasure. The love of gain was 
engrafted on his soul; it his 
thoughts by day, and his dreams by night; 
it had blunted every other feeling, every 
principle of honour, and banished con- 
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science from his breast. Deceit, treachery, 
and fraud, were put in requisition to obtain 
his beloved object. They had given to 
him a cunning heart, and a piercing eye— 
an eye to which the only perspective was 
gain. Detection at length fixed upon his 
character that stain which could not be re- 
moved. His dealings were frustrated, and 
he himself was compelled to leave the seat 
of his iniquity. 

To return to those who once knew him in 
the hey-day of pleasure, was impossible. His 
ideas had undergone a complete change— 
his conduct was branded with detestation. 
Besides, care had furrowed his brow, and 
brought upon him, in conjunction with the 
effects of dissipation, a premature old age. 
Thus compelled to quit the abode of men, 
he sought, at the entrance of the forest, the 
hut which has been described. Thither he 
secretly removed his coffers, and secluded 
himself from the world. Seldom seen, but 
-by those who. passed his dwelling, he ex- 
isted in a mysterious manner. His stoop- 
ang form, his tattered garb, and demoniacal 
aspect, had led many to suspect that he 
carried on an intercourse with some infernal 
agent. This was the fact, at least according 
to the report which has reached succeed- 
ing ages. .To count his gold, and wallow 
in his riches, was his delight. But this 
was not all; he was still possessed with a 
covetousness nothing could satisfy. He 
eould look upon his treasures with discon- 
tent, and wish for more. Then was the 
assistance of demons, though frightful with 
horror, called into requisition. 

On one of these occasions, by some ma- 
gical incantation, the spirit which Milton 
calls) Mammon, was summoned to his 
abode. After the usual ceremonies, in 
which the Miser wished to extort more 
gold, he was commanded to repair to the 
adjoming forest. The time appointed was 
when darkness had gained the meridian, 
and he failed not to arrive at the spot 
which was particularized. Immediately as 
the town-clock had completed the twelfth 
stroke of midnight, the ground sunk 
beneath him, and in a few moments he 
found himself in a spacious cavern. His 
conductor stood by his side, magnificently 
, ene better to conceal a deformed 


gure, 
The old man was silent,.and followed 
him ; alarmed even at the noise of their 





At length they came to a massy gate, 
which yielded at their approach, and 
closed immediately after their entrance, 
The roof, ) gary archways, and floor were 
all of solid gold. From each pillar, which 
was beautifully embossed, projected a 
hand of ghastly hue, to which was ap- 
pended a lamp; and round the rim of 
every arch, ran a liquid stream of light, of 
a pale blue colour. At the foot of each 
pillar stood an immense coffer filled with 
gold, glittering and tempting to the sight. 
The old man started at the magnificence of 
this terrene palace, and was lost for a few 
moments in exclamations of delight. But 
the pale hands that supported the lustres 
sickened in the view. However, his 
eagle eyes rested with delight on the gold 
beneath. 

“Here are treasures,” said the mys 
terious guide, “which will satisfy the ut- 
most wishes of the soul, and gratify every 
unbounded desire.” “True!” was the 
reply. A death-like pause ensued.— 
“Know thou, then,” rejoined the other, 
“this gold has cost me dear, and I am 
well aware of its value, Consider then, I 


— a return.” 
e tone in which these last words were 
uttered, had a terrifying influence over the 
mind of the miser. “If it must be so,—” 
said he. “If!” interrupted the other. 
“Tt is so: he who bows to Mammon, 
can love no other god, can pursue no other 
pleasure than the advancement of his 
wer. No! Mammon bears nota rival. 
claim, then, for all this wealth, thy hap- 


piness.” 


The old man shuddered, but the gold 
glittered.. “ Are there none who have bar- 
tered happiness for gold?” He paused, 
struggled to answer, but the tempter over- 
came. His conductor resumed a more 
cheerful tone, and sealed the oath. He 
then led him onward to the folding doors 
at the extremity of the apartment, which 
opened as they drew near. 

The scene was magnificent ; its splendour 
infinitely surpassed the one they had left 
behind. The old man was dazzled, and 
contemplated with astonishment the gran- 
deur of this enchanted region. In the 
middie of this palace was formed the Sun 
by a beautiful assemblage of precious 
stones. In the centre of it was a glittering 
light, round which was a circle of diamonds, 
From this diverged multitudinous rays, 
thickly studded with the emerald, topaz, 
tuby, and other jewels. These reflected a 
lovely rainbow, the beams of which melted 
away in glowing pearl. Round this dazzling 
splendour were suspended wreaths of pre- 
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cious stones, baskets of flowers, and other 
devices superbly arranged. The Miser 
gazed upon them with rapture. The 
demon seized the moment. “All this,” 
said he, “will I give for thy soul.” The 
old man trembled, and wished to think 
within himself, “I have no soul.” But the 
desire of gain was implanted so firmly in 
his heart, that he hesitated a reply. He 
then wondered at the enormous value of a 
soul. “Foolish man!” said his guide. 
“ Are there none who have exchanged their 
souls for treasures less glittering than 
these?” This sentence he began with an 
exulting air, and closed with a bitter 
smile. 
. The Miser wavered ; but, where wavering 
and temptation exist in the same mind, the 
latter seldom fails to overcome. “Tis 
done!” he exclaimed. ‘“ And now,” said 
the other, “we'll seal it with thy blood.” 
They proceeded to a gloomy portal, till then 
unperceived. It opened with a dreadful 
noise, and shrieks of horror, mingled with 
loud. lamentations, met the ear. There 
was one struggling between two demons, 
who poured molten gold down his throat. 
Another was rolling in money, the heat of 
which seared him with burming agonies. 
The Miser drew back; but an invisible 
power impelled him forward, and the gate 
closed upon him for ever. 
Beaconsfield. 
—@—— 
ON THE MIDDLESEX COUNTY ASYLUM. 


Havinc been for some time apprehensive, 
that I should be thought an officious in- 
truder, and that no suggestions of mine on 
the treatment of Insanity would be attended 
to, I felt the more obliged upon obtaining 
an interview with some of the magistrates 
of Middlesex, on being told by one of them, 
that he should be happy to receive my com- 
munications on the subject; and another 
of the gentlemen expressing a wish, that 
they should be made through the medium 
of the public press, proves that he thought 
they were not to shrink from the discussions 
of public opinion. 

have had no reason to doubt the 
purity of intention in the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates, but I have strongly suspected, 
that they were precipitating themselves 
upon an awful responsibility, which they 
would deeply regret at a future day. 

There are two systems of treating the 
insane, both in use at this time. Under 
one of them, recent cases are known to 
recover in the proportion of nine out of ten 
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at least. Under the other, it has been | they are discharged: under lucid 


actually found, that nine out of ten have 





not recovered, but have remained through 
life in the deplorable, the horrible state of 
incurable insanity. Who then, in the 
name of humanity, would lend himself to 
the latter system, the former being equally 
in his power? 

I should consider murder as less culpable 
than the taking charge of lunatics, and not 
affording them the best means of recovery 
in my power: for I consider incurable 
insanity as a much greater evil, and much 
more horrible, than death. And yet of the 
eight hundred and seventy pauper lunatics, 
stated to belong to the county of Middle- 
sex, the incurable state of eight hundred of 
them may be confidently imputed to the 
want of proper treatment while the disease 
was recent. Surely, then, the gentlemen 
who act as magistrates for this county, 
would not, if they were fully aware of the 
important difference betwixt the best treat- 
ment and the worst, hesitate a single mo- 
ment to adopt the former, and reject the 
latter; and most certainly nothing as a sys- 
tem can be worse than the County Asylum 
law, as established under Mr. Wynn's act. 
It is actually in its operation an act te 
prevent the cure of insanity. But primé 
facie evidence, of very doubtful fairness, 
against an individual, has caused a strong 
prejudice against all keepers of private 
asylums, and in favour of public ones, 
This prejudice, however, is but a feeling of 
the moment, that will vanish before the 
evidence of facts on the other side, and the 
convictions of truth and reason. For the 
present, it is very possible that the magis- 
trates of Middlesex may be under the 
influence of this prejudice. Most assuredly 
two acts of parliament have passed the 
House of Commons lately, without any 
open discussion, which must have passed 
either under the influence of prejudice, or 
extreme ignorance, or a very unjusti 
intention. 

There cannot exist any abuses in private 
asylums, without exposure and ruin to the 
keepers, equal to what do now exist to 
my certain knowledge in public asylums, 
with perfect impunity, and a much greater 
degree of concealment than is possible in 
private asylums; and of one point I was 
not fully aware till lately, which is; that the 
printed reports of public asylums are not at 
all to be dayonsie on, as it regards the 
cures stated; the same case being stated 
as admitted and discharged, as recovered; 
several times over, and at last, perhaps, 
swelling the list of the deaths or incurables. 
Being tenacious of the honour of curing, 
intervals as 
cured, though certain to relapse on return- 
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ing to their former habits in life. These are 
not cures, and hold out a great deception 
to the public; but indeed under the system 
of close confinement, it is impossible that 
the patients should have those mental exer- 
cises that are necessary to determine when 
they are recovered. 

No one at all acquainted with insanity, 
or with what the best means of curing it 
requires, ina great majority of the cases, 
will ever contend that a large prison for 
the indiscriminate. confinement of incurable 
lunatics, criminal lunatics, dangerous idiots, 
and epileptic and paralytic patients, can 
be eligible for the purposes of curing insa- 
nity.. For even were the cure to depend 
solely on the medical treatment, the system 
would be found extremely defective. But 
in a great majority of the cases, the cure 
mainly depends on the moral treatment, 
and in all these the system is totally adverse 
to-the purposes of cure. The difficulty 
of proper moral treatment does not arise 
from the absence of the reasoning powers, 
or knowledge, of the patient, but from that 
knowledge and those reasoning powers being 
strongly acted upon by morbidly excited 
feelings and sensibilities ; they can reason 
upon the horrors of a large prison, but not 
upon the necessity of their own confinement. 
+ Suppose a patient to be afflicted with a 
low. nervous affection, but quite free from 
any mental aberrations, would a large asy- 
lum, full of the above description of 
inmates, be thought eligible for the recovery 
of such patient? and if not, then it must be 
still less eligible for the perfect recovery of 
one whose nervous affection had gone to 
that excess that it caused mental aberra- 
tions. But those who may deem my 
opinions of any value upon this subject, 
so very interesting and important to suffer- 
ing humanity in particular, and to the 
mental character of the nation at large, I 
beg to refer to my letters published in the 
Monthly Magazine, commencing in Vol. 
41, and in the Imperial Magazine, com- 
mencing in Vol. 3. What I there urge, on 
the very mistaken and injurious system of 
our public asylums, was supported by the 
evidence of known facts; but I could now 
speak to facts much stronger than I could 
when I wrote many of those letters. 

It may be considered as a misfortune 
in the history of insanity, that some will 
recover under any treatment however bad, 
while some will remain unrecovered under 
the best ; for this prevents the merits of the 
best being duly appreciated ; so that the 
hand of charity may do great injury in this 
particular, if not guided by the suggestions 
of wisdom, and a correct knowledge of the 
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disease. Restraint alone, and the breaking 
up of former bad habits, is alone sufficient 
for the cure of insanity in some instances, 
and for these, large asylums may not be 
improper; but by far the greater part 
require an attentive and humane treatment, 
and a total avoidance of every thing ealcu- 
lated to wound the feelings, and the neces- 
sary restraint should be disguised under the 
shew of liberty and kindness. This is im- 
possible under a system of coercion. 

Some time ago, the wife of a citizen of 
| London, a man of property, became de- 
ranged. Tempted by the opportunity of 
placing her at St. Luke’s,. for twelve 
months, free of expense, with the exception 
of the entrance and medical fees, she was 
sent thither; and after being there about 
two months she was much worse, and’ pro- 
nounced incurable by the medical attend- 
ant. And after remaining there a year, 
she will, in all human probability, be an 
incurable for life ; though, as far as I could 
judge of the case, it was very likely for cure 
while recent, but under a treatment quite 
impracticable in St. Luke’s. So, this insti- 
stution was imposed on by a person being 
admitted that could not be a proper object 
for its charity, and the institution does 
injury by not affording the proper means 
of cure in this particular case; and . the 
husband, for the. sake of saving, say - fifty 
pounds, in procuring the proper means of 
cure, may have to pay a thousand for keep- 
ing her in a useless and suffering state. 

I would not be understood to urge any 
thing against large asylums for the keeping 
of incurable lunatics, upon a plan of eco- 
nomy and kindness; or against public 
hospitals for the cure of insanity. All I 
contend for is, a complete separation of the 
curative means, from the keeping of in- 
curables ; and, unfortunately for the latter, 
a line of separation may be drawn, suffi- 
ciently defined to justify a public measure. 
Of the eight hundred and seventy pauper 
lunatics belonging to the county of Middle- 
sex, eight hundred may be fairly considered 
as incurable, and {for them, kind treatment 
and proper quantity of healthy food, is all 
that can be expected ; while for the curative 
means, the expense of medical treatment, 
extra keepers, and more choice food, would 
be considerable; but as the expenses might 
be some little less upon the much larger 
number, a plan of separation might be a 
saving of money in the first instance, and a 
great saving from the greater number that 
would recover. The cost of - — 
upon the best ible principles, for 
ond of juanaityy might a calculated ; the 
good that might be done by it, would go 
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beyond all calculation. It would be an 
example to other parts of the kingdom ; it 
might serve as a professional school for 
this particular disease. Thousands, yet un- 
born, might be benefited by it, and it would 
command the blessing of posterity to the 
memory of the founders. What I would 
therefore most respectfully, but most earn- 
estly recommend, is an hospital in the 
neighbourhood of London, for the cure of 
insanity gratis; to take none but recent 
cases, and to keep none past a limited 
time. I would say, that one to accommo- 
date fifty, or at most sixty at a time, would 
be quite sufficient to take up all the fresh 
eases of the poor in London and its en- 
virons ; and no place is equal to Shooter’s 
Hill for the purpose. 

To the regular readers of the Imperial 
Magazine, all I find to say will only be found 
repetitions of what I have said before. 
This I hope will be excused; and I can- 
not close this letter without a few brief 
observations, which I will beg to dignify 
with the title of Aphorisms on Insanity. 

The most important and positive good 
relating to insanity, is the cure of it; and 
therefore, any public or charitable institu- 
tion for the insane, which does not provjde 
the very best means of cure, may be highly 
injurious, and. the evil done by it greatly 
overbalance the good. 

Insanity is, in almost every instance, a 
— curable disease, if properly treated 
rom its quite recent or incipient state ; but 
from the power of habit on the functions 
of thought, there is no disease that becomes 
more certainly incurable from delay alone. 

The very best treatment for the cure of 
insanity is easy to be understood, and in 
practice it gives much less trouble than the 
necessary management does, where the best 
means of cure are not in use; and taking 
the average term of human life, it may be 
fairly calculated, that under the worst treat- 
ment insanity occasions ten times the ex- 
pense, and ten times the trouble, that it does 
under the best. 

It may be taken for granted, whether 
judging from a right theory of the disease, 
or a history of facts, that the very worst 
system of treatment which prevails for the 
cure of insanity, is that which has been 
provided for by a law of the land, and sup- 
ported at an extremely heavy expense to 
the counties and parishes where it has 
been established. 

In the best treatment for the cure of 
insanity, the best comforts of the patients 
may be fully consulted and practised, with 
the exception of not giving indulgence to 
their particular hallucinations. 





As insanity is most assuredly occasioned 
by a morbid excitement of the nervous 
system, the treatment should as much as 
possible be what would be proper in cases 
of nervous disease, where no mental aber- 
rations had been detected. 

In all confirmed cases of insanity, re- 
moval from home, and from all the irrita- 
tions that may arise out of family inter- 
course, is absolutely necessary for the best 
chance of cure. 

On the removal. of insane patients for 
the purposes of cure, great care should be 
taken, that they.are not subjected to any 
thing at all calculated to wound the feelings 
of a sane person, if placed in the same 
situation. 

Every institution for the cure of insanity, 
should be situated upon an healthy emi- 
nence, commanding views of various ob- 
jects, and, of all things, be in sight of a road 
much travelled, or of a road for shipping. 
The building should be convenient for 

roperly classing the patients, and assem- 
ing them upon proper occasions, and be 
fire-proof in all its parts. ' 

The medical treatment should be gentle, 
but almost unremitting; in reference to an 
almost constant tendency in the patients, 
particularly those of a melancholy-or de- 
sponding cast, to a want of healthy tone 
in the digestive and secretive functions ; 
and if this tendency is not timely coun- 
teracted, the mental disease is aggravated. 

The food should be light and nourishing, 
and in quantity ample, yet not in excess, 
but nothing stimulating or heating, or any 
thing strong to drink, to be allowed. 

All external irritating applications, parti- 
cularly topical bleedings, blisters, setons, 
and issues, should be positively avoided. 

Frequent exercises or employments in 
the open air, can by no means be dis- 
pe with ; and unremitting exertions are 
always required, and some times much 
patience is called for, in the treatment of the 
insane. 

The moral treatment of the insane pre- 
supposes a moral sense in the patient, and 
the disease is not, in its most general state, 
any deprivation of knowledge or memory, 
nor of the reasoning powers. It is simply 
a diseased excitement of the involuntary 
thoughts and mental feelings being partial 
and intermittent ; so that at times, and upon a 
particular train of the ideas called the 
hallucination, it overpowers the suggestions 
of reason; but at intervals, or upon a 
change in the train of ideas, the exercise of 
the reasoning powers may be as perfect as 
they ever were, and-this.even in those that 
are in an incurable state of the disease, 
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but much more so in those that are curable. 
It is therefore obvious, that patients under 
insanity should be treated as much as 
possible as rational beings, and have their 
reasoning powers exercised as much as 
possible on those subjects upon which 
they are correct, and avoiding those upon 
which they are found to be incorrect ; this 
weakens the habit of the hallucination. 
The thoughts should be continually di- 
verted by strong and pleasurable impres- 
sions upon the senses, particularly upon 
the senses of seeing and hearing, with 
the careful avoidance of whatever is cal- 
culated to depress the spirits, Pleasing 
sights and sounds should often rouse the 
dormant or desponding thoughts to a cor- 
rect exercise. The cordial of hope should 
be constantly administered, and the conso- 
lations of religion should ‘afford her daily 
and choicest treasures ; and in recent cases, 
where there is a tolerable share of bodily 
health, perfect and permanent recovery may 
be confidently anticipated. 

In cases where the disease is recent, 
lunatics, if all under process of cure, may 
become very proper associates for each 
other, but old cases never can. 

No one should undertake the superin- 
tendence of an hospital for the cure of 
insanity, who is not fully competent both 
in the medical and moral treatment. 

Tuomas BakeweELL. 

Spring Vale, 4th June, 1828. 
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“& SPECULATION ON THE NUMBER OF 
PLANETS IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 





By Sir Richard Phillips. 





Tue orbit of the earth being but a point in 
the vastness of space, the distance of the 
fixed stars affords no sensible annual paral- 
lax; or, in other words, the plane of the 
orbit forms no sensible difference of angle 
with the fixed stars at the two extremities of 
the orbit. 

amen he ap segpeteas.te goannas 
the earth is . We infer many 
things from facts less strong—but in this 
case we allow considerations of immensity 
to have their due weight. We infer that 
the fixed stars are so distant, that, with our 
eyes and instruments, an orbit, of 190 
millions of miles in diameter, cannot be 
seen at the nearest fixed stars. This is 
rational ; for, in the infinitude of space, even 
billions of miles become points, though in 
those relative points are contained all the 
wonders of the creation. 

Nor ought we to limit our contemplation 





of these wonders to. point of 2 billion of 
miles in diameter, ‘for the indefinite sub- 
division of matter renders a point but the 
tenth of an inch in diameter, capable of con+ 
taining as many wonders as one of a bil- 
lion of miles ; and it is from these descend- 
ing grades, that arise those subtle pheno- 
mena of atoms which are exhibited in all - 
the varieties of grosser sensible existence. 
I call one the heights of space, as rising 
above us, and the other the depths of space. 
Our tools for penetrating both are the 
Telescope and the Microscope—but, how 
inferior both are to the. objects, is evident 
from the facts; that we discover in the 
heights of space, shoals of thousands of 
fixed stars, which in the largest telescopes 
are but points ; and in-the depths of space, 
perfect animals, as low as the least micro- 
scope will reach, below which animals 
there must subsist atoms infinitely smaller, 
to sustain the mechanism of their vitality 
and organization. 

Such being the facts, can we wonder that 
the annual parallax is less than a quantity, 
which, even if that quantity, would place the 
fixed stars at the distance of 32 billions of 
miles? Hence, however, the distance is 
necessarily greater than 32 billions: but, 
for argument, we will consider it but 32 
billions. Now, 32 billions, expressed in 
figures, stand thus— 

32,000,000,000,000, 
and yet, if the fixed stars were at a less 
pe there would be a sensible paral- 
lax 

Now then, on whatever hypothesis we 
consider the Sun as acting on the planets, 
whether by the silly and absurd one of 
attraction, or by gaseous propulsion, and 
ACTION and RE-acTION, which I maintains 
the Solar influence must be considered as 
meeting the Stellar influence half way, or 
at least at 16 billions of miles’ distance. 

A question then arises, Whether the 
wba of this distance may not be re- 

i with planets, like the 
eo eyes a telescopes reach ? > 

The distance of the earth from the sun 
is 95 millions; but 95 millions goes 
168,420 times in 16 billions ; consequently, 
if there were planets ranged round the sun, 
at the distance of the earth, there might be 
no less than 168,420 in the Solar system, 
Nor would this rodigious number counter. 
balance the eae action of the sun; 
for the sun in size is equal toa million of 


earths. 

Nevertheless, there are three planets im 
this distance, and, if the analogy ama 
there might then be half a million of 
planets. 
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Taking Herschel as another standard, 
and considering that planet to be 20 times 
more distant than the earth, then there 
would be 8421 times the distance of 
Herschel within the mechanical action of 
the sun, But there are, within the distance 
of Herschel, 7 major planets, 3 minor ones, 
and 18 satellites; or 28 separate bodies. 
The distance, 8421, multiplied by 7, would 
therefore give, by analogy, 58,947 as the 
number of major planets, and, disregard. 
ing the minor ones, above 150,000 satel- 
lites. 

The series of distances is doubtless an 
increasing one, and the number in Her- 
schel’s distance may not obtain in the next 
equal distance ; but, if we suppose there is 
but one planet in every equal distance of 
Herschel, this gives above 8400 major 


planets, 

I that in due time other planets 
will be discovered between Jupiter and 
Saturn, and between Saturn and Herschel ; 
but I feel convinced, to demonstration, that 
the Solar system must contain hundreds, if 
not thousands, of planets more than have 
yet been discovered. No inference to the 
contrary is afforded by the propor- 
tions of matter in the known bodies; while 
the different positions of the planets at one 
time, does not render it improbable that 
the quantity of matter in the whole may be 
equal to that in the sun, a consideration 
which supports the previous inference. 

How much, too, such views enlarge our 
ideas of time, for, if the year of Herschel, 
at 20 times’ distance, is 80 of our years; 
what must be the year of a planet 1, 2, or 
3000 times more distant than Herschel ? 

I advance all this as a speculation 
founded on analogy. It has no connexion 
with my theory, that al/ power and force, 
however disguised, is matter in motion, and 
caused by the transfer of other motions 
often capable of being distinctly traced, 
and thereby becoming knowledge. 

It is a mere inference arithmetic, 
hitherto, I believe, unnoticed, and may 
perhaps be respected by those who have 
so much ready faith in attraction, suction, 
repulsion, gravitation, projectile force, 
caloric, and the like ! 

I hope the speculation will not enrage 
the astrologers, and lead them to set the 
figure of my nativity, and treat me as, 
they say, Carden treated Mirandula. On 
mentioning it the other day to a renowned 
Platonist, he told me that, in spite of the 
moderns, he still believed that there were 
but seven planets, and that Herschel, &c. 
were mere optical illusions ! 

Knightsbridge, June 10th, 1828. 





MEPHITIC GASES,—wNO, VII. 
(Continued from col. 529.) 


Tue appalling conclusion in which the in- 
vestigation in the preceding article ter- 
minated, has led me into a digression 
which I did not meditate at the commence- 
ment of this dissertation ; this is to single 
out from the whole mineral world a solitary 
article, and enlarge thereon, in preference 
to all the rest; viz. coal. If there is any 
one article which claims particular atten- 
tion, it certainly is this ; ially when we 
revert to the mania of day; viz. the 
universal use of iron and steam engines, 
both of which occasion an immense con- 
sumption of coal. 

Com and the grasses grow, and at their 
growth are increased in the field many 
fold ; man and the animals may, therefore, 
consume these with impunity; because the 
dung of the animals which consume these, 
acts as a manure to fertilize the ground, 
and thus induces it to bring forth new 
crops ; and this not once only, but an in- 
definite number of times; indeed, year to 
year, throughout all the ages of time. But 
coal cannot be reproduced—once con- 
sumed, it ceases for ever. Yet the con- 
sumption of coal, during the last half cen- 
tury, has increased in Great Britain a han- 
dred fold. It is lamentable to contem- 
= the future, as it respects coal-mining. 

e maultitudes of human beings who must 
be immured in mines, shut out from the 
light of day, in dungeons and amidst 
deaths, that their fellow-men may, upon 
the earth’s surface, riot in what they deem 
the luxuries and elegancies of life, and 
be whirled about the ocean amidst smoke 
and vapour, draws an involuntary si 
from every feeling bosom, and sickens 
wise man’s heart. 

The universal use of iron occasions an 
universal consumption of coal. In the 
first place, coal is used to smelt the ores, 
so as to free the iron from the heteroge- 
neous matter with which it is associated in 
a state of nature; and secondly, to cast, 
recast, and refine the iron when smelted, so 
as to prepare it for, and adapt it to, the 
several uses for which it is intended. No 
single process through which this abundant 
and eminently useful metal is carried, being 
effected without the use of coal in Great 
Britain, except in a few instances, viz. in 
the refinery; and in the furnaces where 
iron, by being impregnated with carbon, is 
converted into steel. In these i 
charcoal is used in preference to mineral 
coal. Charcoal was used in ancient times 
altogether for smelting, melting, refining, 
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forging, and converting iron : almost, if not 
all, the processes through which iron 
passed in the arts were then effected by the 
use of this vegetable coal, and the ancient 
forests which abounded in this and in almost 
every country where iron ores were found, 
afforded a plenteous supply of refuse timber 
for all these pesposee, and many others in 
the arts. But the ancient forests are cut 
down and consumed ; and the difficulty of 
procuring this species of fuel became, 
within the last twenty years, so great in 
these islands, that many of the owners of 
forges were compelled to have recourse to 
processes which admitted of the use of 
mineral coal in their refineries; wherein 
they convert pig or cast iron into bar, 
plate, or hoop iron. And such is the re- 
action upon charcoal, that, since these 
methods have been almost universally 
adopted in the mineral districts, instead of 
its being difficult to procure a sufficient 
supply of charcoal for the uses of the arts, 
the refuse timber or cord-wood which 
every wood affords, whenever a fall of 
timber is made therein, is become a drug in 
the market. But such are the immense 
quantities of iron which now pass through 
the refineries, that if the ancient mode were 
re-adopted, in a single year charcoal could 
not be found to supply a tithe of the de- 
mand, if even, instead of charring the 
refuse only, the whole of the falls of timber 
throughout the mineral districts, however 
valuable for other purposes, were not 
charred also; and even these would not 
supply any thing like a permanent demand 
for charcoal. . 

There are foreign nations, even in 
Europe, where the forest timber amply 
suffices for all the purposes in the manu- 
factories of iron, to which we apply mineral- 
coal; and some of these, for instance 
Sweden, Norway, and other districts 
bordering upon the Baltic sea, produce 
annually great quantities of iron, as well 
as other metals. How long, even these 
countries may derive supplies of vegetable 
coal from their forests sufficient for the 
manufacture of iron therein, especially if 
their manufactories were to increase in any 
thing like the rapid progression of those in 
Great Britain, is a question difficult to 
answer. But whenever a period arrives 
when the manufacture of iron outruns the 
supply of vegetable fuel, then, like Britain, 
these countries must immediately resort to 
the use of mineral coal, or otherwise they 
must, of necessity, contract their manu- 
factories. 

In addition to the immense consump- 
tion of coal in the smelting furnaces and 





refineries for iron, the modern art of war 
has made heavy demands upon that 
article. In order to produce cannon, 
bombs, muskets, pistols, bayonets, swords, 
cannon balls, grape shot, and all the 
munitions of modern warfare, what an 
enormous demand must be made upon 
the article of mineral coal! Chain-cables 
for ships and other vessels, as well as chain 
rigging, both fixed and running, are 
modern additions to the consumption of 
coals and iron. And the increase of ships 
has increased the demand for anchors, 
bolts, braces, strops for blocks, stanchions 
and irons therein and thereon, exceedingly. 
Iron railways for carriages, iron corses 
and waggons, iron cranes and chains 
thereto, and iron axles, bushes, and tira 
for wheels, have also increased with the 
increase of carriages; and anvils, vices, 
hammers, and other iron tools, with the 
increase of workmen. Machinery has 
grown up amidst the manufactories of these 
islands into a vast colossus—huge in the 
extreme; and, notwithstanding its enor- 
mous growth during the last thirty years, 
from the vigour of its increase from year 
to year, it yet seems only a boy, compared 
with the manhood it is aspiring after. 
Those immense limbs of this giant, which 
are in use for forging, slitting, rolling, and 
drawing iron, for throwing silk, for spin- 
ning cotton, flax, and wool, for weaving, 
shearing, and dressing calicoes and cloth, 
for grinding corn, and dressing flour, yea, 
for thrashing corn from the ear and win- 
nowing away the chaff, and for almost 
every purpose of life, all of which are 
adding in size and multiplying in number 
daily, astonish the thinking niind while it 
contemplates them, and leads it to exclaim, 
‘Where will these additions end ?” 

Last, but by no means least, is the 
steam engine: a machine which, like a 
mushroom, or rather a fungus, has grown 
up in a night, to a size wonderful to 
behold. Had we nothing else, the alarm- 
ing consumption of coal in the use of these 
machines, which has grown up within 
the last half century, and is growing to 
the present hour with a vigour which 
threatens to ingulf the whole coal strata of 
these islands ; had we nothing else, I repeat, 
steam engines alone are sufficient to deal 
alarm, as to the future comforts of man- 
kind, by their prodigal consumption of this 
necessary of life, coal, therein, throughout 
Great Britain: for Great Britain is a land 
wherein domestic comfort cannot be 
secured without the use of mineral coal, 
during three-fourths of the year, in every 
habitation of man. For blowing furnaces 
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and refineries, for working forge hammers, 
rollers and slitters of iron, for drawing 
wire, for grinding, polishing, and burning 
iron and steel into mercantile articles, for 
turning those immense masses of machinery 
which throw silk, spin flax, wool, and 
cotton, and weave webs of sundry kinds, 
for pumping water out of mines and low 
grounds, and pumping water into canals, 
docks, or reservoirs, for drawing waggons 
upon rail roads, for grinding and dressing 
corn, and a thousand other purposes, steam 
engines are growing up, until the smoke 
which issues from their towering chimneys 
covers the land. But this is not enough; 
their smoke already covers our navigable 
rivers, and it aspires after the dominion of 
the sea; for, if we may predict from the 
past what the future will achieve, their 
smoke will cover the oceans also. And 
as though all the means already enume- 
rated, and full as many more which might 
be added, were not enough, we have 
another novelty, whereby the consumption 
of coal is insured daily ; viz. that of extract- 
ing’ gas from coal, in order to give light 
within our houses, churches, public build- 
ings, shops, and manufactories; and even 
without, along our streets and highways ; 
for, in order to procure this gas, we con- 
sume coal in heating the retorts which pro- 
duce it. 

Ihave been led into this digression, if 
digression it may be deemed, because it is 
the geometrical progression of our coal 
mines, which rings the alarm-bell inces- 
santly in our ears; seeing, to these mines 
may be referred almost all the reasonings 
which constitute the article that precedes 
this, and almost all the dangers to which 
miners are exposed in these islands. As 
one means, therefore, of averting the evils 
to which so large a proportion of our 
fellow-men are exposed as miners now are, 
and ere long will be, it is not too much 
to attempt, at least to hang a drag upon 
the rapid progression of coal consumption, 
by calling the attention of the public at 
large to this enormous and yet growing 
evil, It is a question well worth a thou- 
sand experiments, if even these issued in a 
solution thereof, Is there no other mode of 
producing artificial heat, but by means of 
the fuel which inflammable substances 
yield? Could our able chemists be bet- 
ter employed than in attempting such 
a discovery? In this age of discoveries, 
when chemistry has attained such vantage- 
ground, is it too much to suppose some 
such discovery may be made by them? 
Such a discovery would certainly save from 
danger, and even death, multitudes, all of 

115,—voL. x. 





whom, like ourselves, are men ; and, there- 
fore, must be a work of humanity worthy 
of the most exalted mind. 

In general, immediately upon the ter- 
mination of the bold escarpments of the 
chalk strata in the eastern counties of 
England, a level stratum is found, and to 
this succeeds a limestone stratum, the 
planes of which are considerably inclined 
to the eastward. Wherever this limestone 
strata exists, I am persuaded coal strata 
exists also, although at great depths beneath 
it; and I have no doubt succeeding ages 
will find means to extract the coal from 
this strata, deep as they are. What a 
subject for the contemplation of a mind 
formed in the mould of humanity! Our 
fellow-men must descend into an abyss of 
maiter, to the depth of a thousand, if not 
twelve hundred yards from the light of the 
sun and the salubrious atmosphere, to 
sweat in darkness amidst sulphureous 
emanations and pestilent gases, from day to 
day, for their daily bread, to send up 
mineral coal for smoke and vapour ! 

(To be continued.) 
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ESSAYS ON PHYSIOLOGY, OR THE LAWS OF 
ORGANIC LIFE. 


(Continued from col. 553.) 


Essay IX.—On Animal Temperature, 
Instinct. 


In our last essay, we noticed the influence 
which the cutaneous system exerts upon 
the body, as to the regulation of its tem- 
perature, allowing at the same time that 
the muscular, nervous, and digestive organs 
concur also by their action, in this object ; 
their operations tending to enable the body 
to resist to a certain point, the great natural 
depressions which take place in the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere around us. 
With regard to the muscular system, it 
must be sufficiently evident to all, that its 
influence is very considerable, for we know 
from common experience, how necessary, 
under exposure to a cold temperature, 
vigorous muscular action, as running, 
walking, &c. becomes, to maintain the 
body at its natural standard,—while, on 
the contrary, if the body be suffered to 
remain inactive, even for a short period, 
the natural temperature begins to decline, 
and sensations of pain (preceding numb- 
ness and loss of vitality) .proclaim the 
necessity of exertion to which they arouse 
us.—During a state of profound rest, as in 
sleep, there is naturally a slight decrease 
of temperature, hence animals instinctively 
retire to a warm retreat, or assume such 
2R 
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itions, in sleep, as are best calculated 
i rotection against the cooling influence 
of the surrounding atmosphere.—Man too, 
refining on the dictates of instinct, seeks 
even here, not merely to satisfy nature, 
but to gratify his luxury, he robs the swan 
and the eider-duck of their down, to pam- 
per his enervating indolence. The nervous 
system also exercises great control over the 
animal temperature, inasmuch as it influ- 
ences respiration, and through this again, 
the action of the heart and arteries ;—hence 
all the organs of secretion, diversified and 
numerous as they are, participate in the 
impulse. In this view. we may regard the 
actions of the digestive organs, first as 
affording a supply by means of which the 
vital energy is recruited ; and secondly, as 
by the operations themselves by which the 
extraneous matter is so converted as to 
become part and parcel of the living body, 
they affect its temperature. 

The changes which take place in the 
temperature, in morbid states of the body, 
certainly merit attention. There are seve- 
ral instances on record, in which indivi- 
duals labouring under madness, have lain 
exposed to so severe a cold, as to freeze 
the water or milk provided for them, into 
a mass of ice, without suffering in any 
apparent degree the consequences which 
might have been anticipated. 

It would however, be foreign to the 
nature of our plan to follow up this branch 
of the subject;—we shall therefore pro- 
ceed to notice the theory of animal tem- 
perature. Whence, or how does the tem- 
perature of animal bodies originate ? 

An ingenious hypothesis on this subject 
was devised by Dr. Black, which, how- 
ever, has met with formidable objections, 
totally subversive of its truth.—These 
objections Dr. Crawford subsequently 
attempted to obviate; and his theory, which 
may be accounted an improvement upon 
that of Dr. Blaek, is still not without its 
supporters. 

0 explain it as briefly and clearly as 
possible, it must be observed in the first 
place, that different substances have differ- 
ent capacities for caloric,—that is, if two 
different substances be placed for a given 
length of time, in a medium of a higher 
or lower temperature than their own, they 
will be found at the end of that period not 
of the same, but of different degrees of 
temperature ;—and that which is of the 
higher is said to have a less, that which is 
of the lower, temperature, a greater capa- 
eity for caloric, for it is evident that to be 
raised toa given degree, the former will 
require less than the latter.—Solids have 
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a less capacity for calorie than fluids, and 
fluids than aériform bodies ;—if therefore, 
a solid become fluid, or a fluid aériform, 
it absorbs a great portion of caloric, as 
requisite for its change to such a state, 
while its temperature remains precisely the 
same :—And on the contrary, if a liquid 
become solid, or an aériform liquid, the 
caloric which it before contained being 
more than sufficient to ‘preserve it merely 
in its former temperature, raises it conse- 
quently to a higher degree, which of course 
is quickly reduced by the contact of sur- 
rounding bodies. 

Now, Dr. Crawford endeavours to shew 
by experiments, that, arterial has a larger 
capacity for caloric, than venous blood, 
and common air than carbonic acid ;— 
when, therefore, the carbon of the venous 
blood unites (in its passage through the 
lungs) with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
to form carbonic acid, it must follow that 
the temperature of the carbonic acid so 
formed, must be increased, its capacity for 
caloric being less than that of the atmo. 
spheric air, but the blood also having as. 
sumed during this operation its arterial 
character, has acquired a greater capacity 
than when venous, and consequently it ab- 
sorbs the caloric disengaged from the car- 
bonic acid.—The arterial blood is not now 
sensibly warmer than it was, because the 
addition of caloric is only sufficient to 
preserve it of its previous temperature. 
The. arterial blood now circulates through 
the system, and becoming venous, its ca- 
pacity for caloric becomes at the same time 

iminished,—and the caloric, before latent, 
is consequently evolved, and so keeps up the 
natural temperature of the body, supplying 
the continual abstraction occasioned by the 
colder medium that surrounds us ;—while 
the blood, returning to the heart and thence 
to the lungs, acquires a fresh store, to be 
again exhausted and again renewed till 
life ceases. 

Besides this, there is also another source 
from which a portion of caloric is derived, 
and which depends upon the principle we 
have before stated,—viz. that fluids, when 
becoming solid, impart to bodies -in con- 
tact, their superabundant caloric, before 
latent.—Now this conversion of fluids into 
solids is perpetually going on in the ani- 
mal frame, hence, as perpetually will 
latent caloric become disengaged, and so 
become sensible in the system. 

This theory, which we have endeavoured 
to state as clearly as possible, is, on a 
superficial view, very plausible; but upon 
a closer examination our credence will 
not be so readily yielded ;—for setting 
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aside the difficulty of ascertaining the 
respective capacities for caloric, of arterial 
and venous blood concerning which the 
statements of eminent men are at utter 
variance, we obtain no satisfaction as to 
the differences of temperature which exist 
between the warm cold blooded ani- 
mals, whose blood equally undergoes a 
change by means of the action of atmos- 
pheric air,—besides which there are num- 
berless phenomena, utterly irreconcileable 
with it, so much so, that its supporters 
seem blinded by its ingenuity, or perhaps 
have neglected to examine it in all its 
relations. 

The present state of physiological know- 
ledge is yet too imperfect to allow a com- 

lete and satisfactory theory to be given. 

‘0 ourselves it ap that the tempera- 
ture of animal ies depends neither on 
chemical nor mechanical principles, but 
that it is associated in some mysterious 
manner with the vital principle, as exhi- 
bited in the innumerable operations con- 
tinually taking place in the organic frame, 
—those endless combinations and decom- 
positions involving perpetual electrical 
changes,—that strange energetic influence 
of the nerves, whose true nature and mode 
of action is yet veiled in obscurity, 

Having thus far explained the leading 

jhenomena of life, in organic sentient 

ings, resulting from those inherent pro- 
perties or laws which we have termed 
sensibility and contractility, or, according 
to others, irritability, it remains for us to 
notice another law, which we stated to be 
associated also with organic existence. This 
law is Instinct. 

But in the first place, it will be requisite 
that we should clearly explain what we 
mean by this term,—a term very vaguely 
used, and often confounded with reason. 
Instinct, then, we consider to be a property 
of vitality, by the brute and 
man ;—its actions being not the result of 
judgment, or reflection,—not dependent 
upon mind, but arising from a principle 
imparted, with certain modifications, by 
the divine Author of all things, to the 
whole series of organic beings, and con- 
sequently, as far as it goes, it is a principle 
unerring in its operations. 

If we examine the constitution of our 
own minds, we shall find that the powers, 
by which, through the medium of our 
senses, we gain an acquaintance with the 
nature of things around us, may be re- 
solved into three :—viz.’ Attention, Me- 
mory, and Imagination;—but from the 
Operations of these powers,—their com- 
plicated processes, and especially the 





unceasing combinations and decomposi- 
tions of imagination, arise from what may 
be termed secondary ideas, or ideas of re. 
lection ;—these, though depending upon 
the powers above named, are connected 
inseparably with the constitution of the 
mind, and are necessarily formed in the 
course of its operations.— Without —_ 
tiating upon them, (as the line of our plan 
merely touches upon the subject,) we shall 
state what we ‘consider them to include ;— 
ist, Ideas of Personality or Distinction, 
— 2nd, of Time,—3rd, of Power,—4th, of 
Truth,—5th, of Duty,—6th, of Deity.— 
Though this is an inviting field, we shall 
not enter its precincts, but return to our 
main subject. 

Now the actions of instinct are evidently 
unconnected with these intellectual opera- 
tions,—they result from no intellectual 

rocess, nor require mind for their per- 
ormance ;—for we witness the effects of 
this power in the zoophyte, and worm des- 
titute of brain, as well as in the higher 
orders, arising even to. man.—We may 
observe also; that instinct presents a fea- 
ture the reverse of what is exhibited by 
any intellectual process leading to action, 
inasmuch as such action is not of necessity, 
—in other words, the impressions e 
upon us by external objects, or the ideas 
of reflection suggested by memory, when 
they are the subjects of our intellectual 
powers, do not necessarily lead to any con- 
trol over the body, in corisequence of an act 
of volition.—Between the impression 
action, there is always a process of think- 
ing, of course varying greatly in its nature 
and duration, according to the subject, 
but still absolutely required to connect 
the action with the impression, or idea. 

Now, as it respects instinct, the case is 
very different,—here the action is wmme- 
diate,—there is no process of thinking, 
no deliberation, no train of reasoning, 
influencing volition.—There is required, 
as it were, an effort to carry into effect. the 
action which depends on an_ intellectual 
process, while, on the contrary, the actions 
of instinct require no such efforts, they 


-are spontaneous ; they follow the impres- 


sions with immediate consent ;— and 
indeed the impulse cannot be successfully 
resisted without a considerable struggle — 
Hence the discipline our domestic animals 
require, to render them serviceable to our 
wants ;—while in ourselves, obedience to 
the voice of reason and religion, rather 
than to the impulse of instinct, creates a 
warfare 


we trust that our ideas of instinct are 
understood,—there has been much confu- 
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sion on the subject, which renders a clear 
explanation the more desirable. Reason 
then we would call the exercise of the 
mental powers, comprehending all their 
movements ;—Instinct, those active powers 
associated with vitality, which impel to the 
performance of actions (often intricate and 
curious,) unconnected with any process of 
reasoning, and independent of habit. Thus 
it is the work of mind, in man, to con- 
struct the simplest habitation,—but instinct 
impels the bee to build the “sightly hexa- 
gon,”—the bird, to frame the nest. 

In our application of the principles thus 
laid down, we would not be understood 
as denying that the brute orders, through- 
out the whole series, are in any degree 
gifted [with powers of a higher order than 
instinct ;—On the contrary, however many, 
who have not duly considered the subject, 
may ridicule the idea, we cannot doubt 
that numbers evince the possession of 
thinking powers, and we are sure that 
those who have paid attention to the 
habits of animals, will agree with our 
opinion. They are certainly endowed with 
the powers of attention, and memory, 
and perhaps also imagination,—they dis- 
play a knowledge of time, of power, and 
of cause and effect, the results, strictly 
speaking, of mental operations, and called 
forth and modified accordingly, by differ- 
ent circumstances ;—but in the impulse of 
instinct, no mental operation participates. 
—The brute creation, however, possesses 
these higher powers in a very limited and 
inferior degree ;—hence, though the dog 
or horse may discover, to a certain extent, 
a knowledge of time, or power, and cause 
and effect, we cannot suppose either of 
them to even the most imperfect 
ideas of truth, (abstractedly considered,) 
of duty, or Deity.—Man, therefore, stands 
a wane and alone, a being destined 

immortality ; his mind, in grasp gigantic, 
confines its views not alone upon the pre- 
sept, but with anxiety looks onward to the 
future, and believes, where it cannet com- 
prehend ; limits its speculations not only to 
this fair world, with all its changes, all its 
objects, all its varied beauties, but mounts 
to other spheres, tracks the shining planets 
in their mazy path, measures their distance, 
calculates their rapidity, and weighs them, 
as it were, in a balance,—then passing on- 
ward from these glorious works to the 
Power who made them, bows humbly and 
adores. These high endowments are 
wisely denied to the brutes ;—though, as 
we have said, we may often discern the 
operations of reason, lowindeed ahd limited, 
influencing their actions. 





The nearest of the inferior animals, to 
man, although it must be confessed at an 
immense distance and inferiority, is the 
elephant,—and now descending down the 
chain of beings, and decreasing in every 
link, reason becomes more and more con- 
fined, till in a few removes from man, or 
far at least before it has attained the limits 
of the succession of animals, it has died 
imperceptibly away. 

W. Martin. 

Hammersmith. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—@———— 


ON THE SECURITY OF ROOFS IN LARGE 
BUILDINGS. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—Half a century, at least, has elapsed 
since it became fashionable to crown very 
spacious and lofty rooms with flat ceilings, 
without the intervention of columns or 
side arches, as collateral supports, in order 
to divide the bearings of the principal 
beams. Thus the whole weight of the 
roof,"notwithstanding the trusses which the 
principals form aloft, rests upon the ends 
of these beams, and presses entirely upon 
the walls of the edifice ; and, should one of 
these ends fail, it might bring down the 
roof. 

In large public buildings, such as 
churches, chapels, halls, &c. this is con- 
sidered to be a great modern improvement ; 
because the eye of the spectator can in 
such rooms rove over a very spacious area 
without interruption; and the whole con- 
gregation or company are thus at once 
introduced to each other and to the 
preacher or speaker, and he is at once in- 
troduced to them. The voice, also, in 
these rooms is supposed to range more 
freely throughout a large area, and to be 
more distinctly heard than in rooms of 
equal dimensions, where columns or side 
arches are reared from the floor to the 
ceiling. 

Modern invention has, however, in the 
cast iron column, ‘introduced to the 
architect a strong and durable support, 
which, from the smallness of its dimensions, 
neither interrupts the eye nor confuses the 
finest tuned voice: and these columns 
might, during the erection of an edifice, be 
carried up to the underside of each princi- 
pal beam, upon the head of each gailery 
column, by merely adapting the places of 
the columns which support the galleries to 
the places of the principal beams. Thus 
every principal beam of the roof would 
have four supports, instead of two; and 
the bearings of these beams would 
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become subdivided, and the great danger 
which ever attends extensive bearings of 
timber, when merely supported by two 
walls, which seldom receive more than a 
single foot in length at each extremity of 
the beams, avoided. 

Where the span of the roof is large, fir 
timber is generally resorted to ; because the 
immense distance from wall to wall in 
these edifices leaves the parties who erect 
them no choice; oak, or other timber, is 
not to be found sufficiently long to extend 
across the area intended to be covered. 
But fir is not the most durable timber, and 
there are species of fir timber which soon 
decay. Carpenters in general know that a 
particular kind of the red fir is the most 
endurable. But when immense beams are 
wanted, and the best quality .is not at 
hand, the length of a piece of inferior fir 
timber, which offers at the time, is fre- 
quently a sufficient temptation, during the 
haste of an erection, to induce the parties 
to place it upon the building, instead of 
taking pains to search out, or waiting until 
timber of the first quality offers. Who 
can inform us how many of these inferior 
beams, loaded with immense weights of 
roofing, impend weekly over the heads of 
vast congregations throughout Great 
Britain ? 

Within the last half century, numerous 
indeed are the erections in these islands, 
where immense beams of fir extend in 
parallel lines over vast areas, from wall to 
wall, without a single collateral support to 
divide their bearings. That these- beams 
will suspend over the areas they cover the 
immense weights with which many of 
them are loaded, to the end of time, is too 
much for the most credulous to suppose ; 
every one of us.has arrived at one conclu- 
sion, viz. they must fail at some period of 
time; and I conceive we have arrived at 
that period of time when some of these 
immense unsupported roofs may fail. 
Forty years, yea, thirty, are an ordeal 
sufficiently severe for ill-selected fir timber ; 
and, to suppose that every beam is perfect 
when these years have elapsed, is rather a 
presumption than a safe conclusion ; and if, 
as has been already stated, the failure of a 
single principal beam might bring down a 
roof, a catastrophe which cannot be con- 
templated without the utmost horror, it 
cannot be deemed impertinent to call the 
attention of all concerned to so serious a 
subject; it is this consideration which has 
induced me to pen these observations, and 
forward them for insertion in your widely 
circulated work. Roofs of this description, 
above all others, ought to be thoroughly 





examined from year to year, and whenever 
symptoms of decay appear, effectual re- 
medies ought to be resorted to forthwith ; 
because, of all other other roofs, the dan- 
gers attendant on neglect or delay in those 
are most eminent. 

The most effectual remedy, with which I 
am acquainted, is the .plan already noted 
as a preventive of this danger; viz. the 
placing of cast iron columns over the 
heads of the gallery columns to the under 
sides of the principal beams. This so 
effectually divides the bearings of these 
beams, and of course so effectually sup- 
ports the roof, that if even the ends of 
some of the principal beams were to rot 
off, the roof would not fall in, unless the 
thrusting of a loose principal threw down 
the wall; and, even then, the falling in of 
the roof would not be total, but only par- 
tial. In the event of the gallery columns, 
in an old church or chapel, not being im- 
mediately below the principal beams, then 
beams might be placed over the heads of 
these columns, and the upper columns 
placed thereon; or the upper columns 
might be placed upon each of the gallery 
columns, and beams carried over their 
heads from principal beam to principal 
beam, in one or more lengths, from end to 
end of the ceiling; and these might be 
ornamented with cornices similar to those 
on the walls and ceiling. Iron braces 
should also be carried from sound portions 
of the principal beams, to the feet of each 
principal, or from the foot of one principal 
to the foot of the other upon the beam, in 
order to prevent, in the event of the beam- 
ends rotting off, the principals from thrust- 
ing out the walls. 

Another remedy might be resorted to, 
but one which is by no means equal to 
the first proposed ; viz. cast iron brackets, 
similar to the knees which support the 
beams of a ship’s deck, might be placed 
within the edifice beneath the principal 
beams, so as to support these beams, in 
the event of their ends, on which they ex- 
clusively rest, becoming unsound; but, in 
giving these brackets their rest or bearing 
in the wall, great caution is needful, lest the 
wall itself should be damaged. These 
iron brackets ought to have the perpendi- 
cular end thrice the length of the bearing 
end, at least; because, in the event of a 
heavy pressure on the extremity of the 
bearing end, the perpendicular end would 
act as a lever to thrust out the wall of the 
edifice; but, if this end was thrice the 
length of the bearing end, the lever would 
be so far decreased thereby, that its action 
would not be dangerous. A strap of iron 
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should also be carried round the throat of 
each bracket over the wall plate, to some 
distance down the outside of the wall, and 
there bolted in, in order to prevent the 
separation of the knee from the wall. If 
the mould, from which these brackets were 
cast, was ornamented, and the brackets 
themselves painted, they would not be dis- 
gusting objects, even within an elegant 
building. 

Other remedies will suggest themselves 
to builders, and may be resorted to ac- 
cording to circumstances ; but, as a general 
preventive of danger, I sincerely yecom- 
mend, in every new edifice of great dimen- 
sions, columns to be erected from the 
foundation to the underside of every prin- 
cipal beam, in the way already noted, 
wherever it is practicable. 

Wa. Cotpwe Lt. 


King Square, April 7, 1828. 
——— 
ABRAHAM AND TERAH’S IDOLS. 


Amonc the romantic traditions which have 
been transmitted to us in the Jewish 
legends, Mr. David Levi, in his Lingua 
Sacra, relates the following amusing tale, 
the origin of which is buried in antiquity, 
too remote to be explored. 

“T cannot omit taking notice of what is 
related in Medrash Berishith concerning 
this patriarch Abraham; especially as it 
shews his fortitude and reliance on the 
protection of the Supreme Being; and at 
the same time exhibits the rational method 
which he pursued in endeavouring to wean 
mankind from that gross idolatry and 
superstition into which they were plunged. 

“Terah, the father of Abraham, was an 
idolater, and likewise a maker of idols, 
and a dealer in them, in which branches 
he carried on an extensive trade. It is 
probable that Abraham in early life was 
brought up to the same profession, but his 
mind being enlightened from on high, he 
saw the folly and wickedness of their call- 
ing, and resolved to seize an early oppor- 
tunity of exposing it to contempt. 

“Tt happened on one occasion, that 
Terah being called away on a journey, 
Abraham was left at home, to take care of 
the shop, and sell such idols as customers 
might re to want during his absence. 
Scarcely had Terah departed, before a man 
came to purchase an idol. Having stated 
his business, Abraham asked his age, and 
on receiving his reply, observed, “Can it 
be possible that a person of your years can 
be so — as to worship this idol, which 
was e but yesterday?” The man 





being overwhelmed with shame, hung 
down his head ; and, after pausing a little, 
departed without making a purchase. In 
a similar manner he served several cus- 
tomers; and doing no business, had not 
his father speedily returned, the trade would 
have been inevitably ruined. 

‘While Abraham was thus musing on 
his situation, and lamenting over the follies 
of his countrymen, an old woman came 
to the shop with a mess of pottage, as an 
offering to the gods, where they were ex- 
posed for sale. Having received this 
glaring proof of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, Abraham was so exasperated, that he 
took a stick, and actually broke in pieces 
all the idols, except the largest, and left 
the fragments scattered over the floor. 
He then put the stick into the hands of 
the large idol, giving it a menacing atti- 
tude, and in this state of things waited the 
return of his father. 

“Terah on his arrival perceiving the 
dreadful havoc that had been made in his 
stock, inquired of Abraham how this 
strange disaster happened? Abraham then 
informed him that an old woman having 
brought a mess of pottage as an offering 
to the gods, they being hungry, immedi- 
ately fell together by the ears; that a 
severe contention for the prize instantly 
ensued ; that in the conflict, the large idol 
had been victorious, had broken the others 
in pieces, and now held the instrument of 
their destruction in his hand, as a memo- 
rial of triumph and a signal of defiance. 

“Specious as this account might seem, 
Terah was too well acquainted with the 
materials of which his idols were com- 
posed, to be imposed on by’ its plausi- 
bility. He felt all the force of the satire, 
saw the dangerous crisis to which his craft 
was brought, and perceived that his son 
had embraced some very heretical notions. 
Exasperated at this complication of dis- 
asters, he immediated applied to Nimrod, 
and, having stated his case, requested that 
Abraham might be cited to appear before 
him, to receive punishment for the con- 
tempt he had shewn to the gods. 

“Nimrod, on hearing the case, and 
having Abraham brought into his presence, 
commanded him to worship the fire; but 
Abraham answered, that it “would be 
more rational to worship the water which 
extinguishes the fire.” Then,” said Nim- 
rod, “worship the water.” “TI think,” 
replied Abraham, “ it were better to wor- 
ship the clouds which furnish the water.” 
Nimrod then ordered him to “ worshi 
the clouds.” To this Abraham replied, 
that “it would be still better to worship 
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the wind, which disperses the clouds.” 
Nimrod then bade him “worship the 
wind.” Abraham again replied, that “it 
would be preferable to worship man, who 
is able to endure the winds.” On hearing 
this, Nimrod observed ; “ Well, I perceive 
your intention is to deride me. I must 
therefore tell you briefly, that I worship 
none but the fire, and if you do not do the 
same, you shall be immediately thrown 
therein, and then I shall see whether the 
god you worship will come to your relief.” 
Having thus said, Abraham was immedi- 
ately thrown into a furnace of fire. 

‘While these transactions were taking 
place, Nimrod and Terah questioned Ha- 
ran concerning his faith. His answer was, 
“If Abraham comes safely from the fire, 
I will be of his; but if not, I will be of 
Nimrod’s.” On hearing this, Nimrod 
ordered him to be immediately thrown 
into the furnace, which being done, he 
was instantly consumed, while Abraham 
came out of the fire without receiving the 
slightest injury. 

“This statement agrees with Gen. xi. 28. 
‘And Haran died before (or in the pre- 
sence of) his father Terah, in the land of 
his nativity, Ur, {in the fire,) of the Chal- 
dees ;’ for it was by means of the accu- 
sation which Terah exhibited against Abra- 
ham, that Haran suffered death; so that 
he may justly be said to have died in the 
presence of his father. Here is an admi- 
rable lesson for mankind; which clearly 
points out the difference between those 
who serve the Lord in truth and sincerity, 
and those who are lukewarm, and easily 
turned to that which seems most profitable 
in this world. This transaction, the author 
of Shalsheleth Huakabala says, took 
place in the seventieth year of Abraham’s 
age,” 





POECHY. 


(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


LINES, 

Respectfnlly inseribed to the Rev. George Red- 
ford, M. A. minister of Ange]-street Chapel, 
Worcester, on bis Sermon from Proverbs xix. 2, 
by his affectionate brother and faithful servant, 

Josnua MarsDEN. 





WHERE SHALL WISDOM BE FOUND? 
Jow xxviii. 12. 


Dear ReEvForp, wisely you maintain, 
That Ignorance is half a sin; 

That want of mind, like dearth of rain, 
Makes all a barren waste within. 


You said, nor topaz golden’ hue, 
Nor gold fair Ophir’s shores supply, 
Nor raby red, nor sapphire blue, 
Can with celestial Wisdom vie. 





But where, alas! is Wisdom found? 
On verdant plain, or shady wood ? 

In depth of mine, or height of mound ? 
Or in the ocean’s hoary flood? 


The mine, with all its treasur’d ores, 
Exclaims, “In me it is not known!” 
“ And not in me,” old ocean roars! 

“ Though pearl and coral deck my throne.” 


I sought her in the hermit’s cell, 
Far from the world s alluring glare ; 
But there, alas! she did not dwell ! 
I only found the fiend Despair, 


Monks bade me with assurance go, 
Monastic eloisters to explore ; 

But there ‘twas Superstition, who 
The garé of heavenly Wisdom wore. 


To courts and camps I quickly hied, 
And there in vain for Wisdom ask, 
For Lurury, Ambition, Pride, 
Vile trio, only wore the mask, 


Some said, to make the nation wise, 
To polish and reform the age, 

She had assum’d an actor’s guise, 
And now was seen upon the stage. 


Not fond of the histrionic art, 
Yet still resolved to urge my chase, 
I ran to folly’s crowded mart, 
And found her mimic in Grimace, 


Bards said, with love of verse inspired, 
She sought the far Aonian shade ; 

And as a minstrel nymph was hired, 
The Grecian muses’ waiting-maid. 


The muses’ bower I soon attain’d, 

And thought at length my point was hit; 
But there I information gained, 

The ladies’ maid was mistress /Vit. 


Where Cam and Isis gently rove, 
I sought the nymph so much renown’d, 


Through school and cloister, hall, and grove, 


But she was net on classic ground. 


« Apostates from God’s grace, to wit,” 
Doctors and gownsmen, great and small, 
Upon her throne bade Learning sit, 
And turn’d the maiden from the ball, 


These said, she lived among the law, 
So to the courts beheld me running! 
But there I no Sophia saw, 


The long-robed dame was madam Cunning. 


To that fair college I repair, 

Where grave physicians take degrees ; 
But she was not admitted there, 
Because she could not pay the Fees. 


I sought her, but I found no traee 

In rural life, in sylvan bowers, 

There churlish Avarice fill’d her place, 
And Wisdom fled the fields and flowers ! 


And still from plaee to place } range, 
The busy fair, the crowded burse ; 

Some said she was upon the change, 

Bat Wealth, not Wisdom, kept the purse, 


These said, she was an F.R.S. 

Whose fame is heard in every zone ; 
How great my disappointment, gaess, 
1 found ’twas Science fill'd the throne. 


This gains the plaudit of the day, 
But that is dear in Jesu’s sight ; 
She shines with ever-daring ray, 
And brightest in affliction’s night. 


Titles, diplomas,and the rest, 

May lustre add to men of parts ; 
But Wisdom is the lonely guest 

Of humble men, with honest hearts. 


And there I found her in a cot, 

With truth, and love, and faith, residing ; 
Contented with a lowly lot, 

And near the Cross of Christ abiding. 
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ON THE OPENING OF SPRING. 





“Vernal delight, and joyable to drive 
Away all sadness but despair.” 


Wuart is Spring, unless the graces 
Of the Holy Spirit bloom ? 

Grove and garden wear new faces, 
Still within ’tis winter’s gloom. 


Softness stealing o’er the breez€s, 
Dewy morning, balmy air, 

Fail to please, for nothing pleases 

In the region of despair. 

Skylark, thrush, and blackbird, singing, 
Silver streams and emerald meads ; 
Crocus budding, primrose springing, 
Fail to bind a heart that bleeds. 


MILTON. 


Bloom embroiders every bower, 
Music thrills from copse and grove ; 
Beauty tinges every flower ; 
Nature sings the hymn of love. 

But amid creation’s gladness, 
Florid garden, orchard’s bloom, 

All within is wrapt in sadness, 

Till salvation’s joys illume. 


From the Ram the sun emerges, 
Shedding lustre o’er the lawn ; 
Nature laughs, but grace in dirges 
Mourns the living sun withdrawn. 


Snowy bloom may deck the hedges, 
Lowly violets scent the gale ; 
These to sorrow bring no pledges, 
Jesu’s promise cannot fail. 


°Tis the tone of peace internal, 

O’er the landscape gladness throws, 
Heightens every beauty vernal, 
Adds new sweetness to the rose. 


JosuuA MARSDEN. 
——_>—_— 


HARMONY OF THE HEAVENS ; OR, MUSIC 
OF THE SPHERES. 


Hark! what harmony I hear, 
Bursting on my ravish’d ear, 
From the universal sphere, 

Where their shining ranks advance : 
First the Sun, in glory bright, 
Next the lesser orbs of light, 
In one chorus all unite, 

To perform their mystic dance. 


Its due distance each observes, 

Nor from its own station swerves, 

Though performing many curves, 
Each its proper place maintains ; 

Mercury receives the rays 

Of the sun’s immediate blaze, 

And his Maker's power displays, 
Yet he unconsum’d remains. 


Venus next, with lovely face, 

Joins the planetary race, 

True to time, she keeps her place, 
Adding lustre to our night : 

Next our Earth the concert joins, 

Yet she never breaks the lines, 

While to other worlds she shines, 
With bright Sol’s reflected light. 


Next commences red-faced Mars, 
Falsely charged with causing wars, 
Keeps in tune, and never jars, 
Midst the other orbs of light : 
*Mong the tributary stars, 
Belted Jupiter appears, 
Light, from his seven moons, still cheers 
His too long protracted night. 


Saturn next, with lucid rings, 

Scarce to-us his radiance flings, 

And with wide-expanded wings, 
Traverses the azure way : 





Great his distance from the sun, 
Long before his circuit's done, 
Seven moons around him run, 

Scarce behold their glimmering ray. 


Herschel with amazing rounds, 
Our unaided sight confounds, 
Yet amid the dance he bounds, 
Swift along the liquid skies. 
See! our friendly Moon appear, 
Bringing up the shining rear, 
Her mild rays our orbit cheer, 
And Sol’s absent light supplies, 


Who the Comet’s path can trace ? 
Running his elliptic race, 
Through illimitable space, 
Centuries, ere his circuit's done; 
Nations raise their wond’ring eyes 
To the stranger in the skies, 
And intestine wars surmise, 
Till absorb’d in the bright sun, 


But the twinkling lustres there, 
Each within its own bright sphere, 
Other worlds aud systems cheer, 
With their mighty influence ; 
What amazing power Divine, 
Fixt them there, and bade them shine, 
Where can mortals draw the line? 
Or contine Omnipotence: ‘ 


—_»@————_ 
THE INFANT. 

Benorp the sweet Infant with smiles so engaging, 
His mother bends o’er iin with tenderest joy, 
She gives him sweet kisses, now fondly presaging, 
What studies and thoughts will his mind soon 

employ : 


Homo. 


She sees all the graces and virtues delighting, 
To polish his soul with the lessons of truth, 

And fancies the hero with vices is fighting, 
While still in his cradle, or blooming in youth, 


Her care and her trouble she never can measure, 
Nor ever is weary of tending her charge ; 
Her prayers oft ascend, and she calls him her 
treasure, 
And longs for the time when his mind will en- 
large : 
His mind is enlarged, and he hears her instruction, 
And lovely simplicity smiles on his cheek ; 
And still he is guarded from vice’s seduction, 
And still he is gentle, submissive, and meek. 


But quickly, too quickly! he leaves her emb race 
And launches his bark on the ocean so wide ; 
And then his dear image how oft she retraces, 
And hopes that kind Heaven will still be his 
guide: 


The storms then arise, and the waves are fast 
swelling, 
Tumuitnous passions destroy his sweet peace ; 
Bewilder’d and fearful, he thinks of the dwelling, 
Where innocent pleasures did ever increase. 


Seductions surround him, and vices are active, 
‘To draw him aside from the ways of the pure ; 
He hears the soft Syrens with notes so attractive, 

And listens, till virtues no longer allure : 


No longer he thinks of bis parents with gladness, 
But spends all his substance in riotous mirth, 
And_ boasts he shall pass through his life without 

sadness, 
Then —_ up his breath, and be mingled with 
earth. 


As a palace rais’d up by the spell of a fairy, 
Where revellings last all the hours of the night, 
Where splendour is glitter, and viands are airy, 
But the whole is a dream at the dawn of the 
light : 
So pleasure soon left him, and Vice with her crea- 
tures, 
And gloomy diseases, all crowded around ; 
His former.companions had lost their gay features, 
And leaden despondency sat on the ground, 
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The gold which had glitter’d, no longer attracted, 
The wine that had sparkled, to poison was 
turn’d ; 
By the voice from within, his soul was distracted, 
And the fire of remorse in his bosom now 
burn’d: 
With penitent grief then he thinks of the pleasure, 
Which he joyfully tasted within the abode, 
Where his parents had call'd him their darling 
and treasure, [rode. 
When oft on their knees, and with rapture, he 


He looks up to Heaven :—“Why here do | perish ?” 
He cries,—“ I will go to a, mad again; 

Perhaps my fond mother my bosom will cherish, 
And wipe off my tears, and relieve my sad pain.” 


But scarcely he reaches the sweet habitation, 
Where innocent joys had encircled his head ; 
When his father beholds him with glad exultation, 
a to embrace him, as raised from the 
ead. 


He clothes and he feasts him, nor thinks of his 
errors, 
And opens the stores of his fatherly love ; 
He binds up his wounds, and removes all his ter- 


rors, 
And points to the throne of all mercy above : 


Then wisdom before him displays all her beauty, 
He sees she is peace, while transgression is 
bard ;— 
That none can be happy while erring from daty, 
That none but the foolish her lessons discard. 


His breast is now peaceful, bis griefs are sus- 
pended ; 
Religion conducts him to realms of delight ; 
She leads him to ONE, who in mercy descended, 
To bring wretched mortals to worlds ever bright. 


Sweet pleasures surround him, and soothe all his 
sorrow, 
Faith fixes his step, and Hope brightens his eye, 
The day is all tranquil, his care for the morrow 
Is fix’d upon Him who is glorious on high. 


And when his flesh fails, and he sinks to the 
regions, [repose, 
Where the dead are laid slumbering in peaceful 
He yields up his spirit, and heavenly legions 
Guide it up to that spring which unceasingly 
flows: 


To pain and distraction his soul is a stranger, 
The notes of the angels now ravish his ear; 
No more is he harass’d with trouble or danger, 

And joys everlasting before him appear. 
Clipston, April 5, 18%. J.B. 
—— 

LINES 


Addressed to the Spirit of a departed Friend. 


Go, gentle spirit, to the realms of day, 

Unshrouded from the body’s clay, 
This painful load of sin; 

Now thou canst gaze on Jesus’ face, 

And sing aloud of sov'reign grace, 
Uncheck’d by war witbin. 


O, if thy happy spirit there) 

Can think on me, a prisoner here, 
Attend my lowly ery ; 

Watch over the unguarded hour, 

And when assail’d by satan’s pow’r, 
Assist my soul to fly. 


Remember me, still kept below, 
A captive in this world of woe, 
I chant the mournful strain ; 
Unlike thy notes, which ceaseless flow, 
Mine are too often check'd below 
By sorrow, guilt, and pain. 


O, when I draw my latest sigh, 

Then let thy hov’ring shade be nigh, 
Unseen watch o'er my bed ; 

And when the signal shall be given, 

To waft my peaceful soul to heaven, 
Point to my risen Head. 


115.—VvoL. x. 





Then on the banks of Jordan stand, 

And when my ransom’d soul shall land 
On Canaan’s blissful shore ; 

How sweetly shall we join to sing, 

And heaven’s eternal concave ring 
With songs for evermore. 


a en 


MAN’S PURSUITS, 
As compared with those of CarLpnoop. 


Human hopes, and human fears, 
Vary not, from childhood’s years ; 
Mid the sunny path of youth, 
Fietion wears the garb of trath. 
All his hopes are gilded toys, 
That can give no real joys ; 

Like a butterfly on wing, 

Each wafting gale seems fav’ring. 
Dreaming not of change of scene, 
Storm, or cloud, to intervene ; 
Pleasures to the youthful eye, 
Transient as the cloudless sky. 


Like a bubble blown in air, 

With its rainbow tints so fair; 

Or a passing pageantry, 

Cheating to the gazer’s eye. 

Years roll on—yet still the same ; 
Man pursues a nobler game; 

So ‘tis deem’d,—yet try its worth : 
Is't not grovelling, as the earth ? 
Man’s a child of larger growth, 
Trifles have a charm for both ; 
Honour, riches, glory, fame, 
These are but an empty name. 
Yet how anxious they are sought ; 
Few too dearly deem them bought : 
Not the traant schoolboy vies 
More eagerly to surprise 

Insect, fluttering on the wing, 

In its gaudy colouring, 

Than doth he who seeks for fame, 
Glory, with its glittering name. 


Wealth a Croesus could bestow ; 
Honour with its empty show ; 
These are trifles, light as air: 
Are they not as fleeting, fair ? 





January 1, 1823. 1.8. H. 
Review.—The Life and Opinions of 
John de Wycliffe, D.D. 2 Vols. 
8vo. pp. 456—460. Robert 


Vaughan. Holdsworth. London. 1828. 
We have many names among us of high 
and deserved celebrity in the theological 
world, but not one so elevated in the 
region of hoary grandeur as that of 
Wycliffe, whose eventful life forms the 
basis of the volumes now before us,— 
Nursed on the lap of superstition, which 
age had rendered venerable, and common 
opinion had made formidable, his active 
and penetrating mind pierced the clouds 
with which he was surrounded ; and, with 
a courage equal to his discernment, he set 
his face against the errors, which every 
where prevailed. Armed with integrity, 
piety, and the Bible, he came nobly for- 
ward against a host of foes, and lodged in 
its cradle the infant Reformation, which was 
afterwards destined, like a mighty giant, to 
attack popery in its strongest holds, and 

28 
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diffuse new light through the gloom of 
darkness with which Europe had for ages 
been enveloped. 

By the advocates of popery, whose 
citadel he attacked, and beneath whose 
ram he lodged a mine which was 
afterwards destined to explode, the name of 
Wycliffe has always been viewed with 
execration. When living, he was detested 
by all the party; and when dead, his mortal 
remains, to gratify the cravings of in- 
effectual vengeance, were consigned to the 
flames. By protestants, and all the friends 
of the Reformation, he has, however, been 
viewed in a widely different light. They 
have hailed the glorious dawn of spiritual 
and intellectual day which beamed upon 
his mind, with all the triumphs of exulta- 
tion ; and venerated the man, who, as a dis- 
tinguished instrument in the hand of God, 
was appointed to accomplish a work which 
at that period seemed to transcend the ut- 
most exertion of human power. 

To delineate with accuracy the character 
of this extraordinary man, Mr. Vaughan 
has _— no pains in the volumes before 
us. In accomplishing this task, he observes 
in his preface— 


“It became my determination, in making my 
collections with a view to the present Work, to 
examine the Reformer’s Manuscripts, so as to 
become immediately possessed of whatever infor- 
mation those voluminous productions might supply. 
To acquire this familiarity with writings which 
are so widely scattered, and where every sentiment 
is clothed in a character, and mostly in a dialect, 
so long since obsolete, was a point which demand- 
ed an exercise of patience. It was strictly neces- 
sary that considerable intervals should be passed 
at both universities; that access should be ob- 
tained to the manuscript libraries of Lambeth 
Palace, and Trinity College, Dublin: and that 
much time should be spent in consulting the 
valuable documents in the British Musenm. Nor 
is it until more than two thousand miles have 
been traversed for this object, and some extended 
portions of time have for some years been devoted 
to it, that I have ventured to claim the attention of 
the public on a subject so important as the eha- 
racter of the Father of the Reformation.”— 
Preface, p. 6, 


Having thus stated from what sources 
the materials of these volumes have been 
derived, Mr. Vaughan next proceeds to lay 
before the public the result of his inquiries, 
and the fruits of his investigation. The 
first three chapters may be considered as 
preliminary. The first notices the rise and 
character of the Papal Power; the second, 
the state of the Protestant doctrine in 
Europe to the commencement of the 
fourteenth century ; and the third is devoted 
to an examination of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and the state of society in England, 
previous to the age of Wycliffe. In these 
chapters the author displays much in- 
dustrious research, an intimate acquain- 
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tance with his subject, and points out, with 
masterly precision, the influence of edicts 
and tyranny on the public mind, and 
unfolds the concurrent yet complicated 
operation of various causes to produce 
revolt, and accomplish the overthrow of 
their own dominion. These chapters are 
replete with luminous information, and are 
doubly valuable as an epitome of ancient 
ecclesiastical history, and as unfolding the 
causes which led to the Reformation, and 
justified the measures which were adopted. 

In entering on the life of Wycliffe, the 
author uniformly connects the man with the 
oo work in which he was engaged, 
and places before his readers the trying 
occasions which called into active exercise 
the pious and masculine energies of his 
soul. In these connexions we are taught 
to contemplate the vindictive efforts of 
Papal power to extinguish the light which 
had just begun to dawn; the attempts that 
were made to blend the doctrines he pro- 
mulgated with political intrigue, and to 
infer from this false, but imputed associa- 
tion, the fatal tendency of their publication. 
Hence, we are conducted to the cabinets of 
princes, and to the enactment of laws; to 
survey the ferment which every where 
prevailed ; ‘and amidst the conflicts arising 
from these and other causes, we are insen- 
sibly led to admire the man who singly 
braved the tempest, and finally triumphed 
in the victory which crowned his hard- 
earned achievements. 

The life of Wycliffe may be considered, 
in these volumes, as a central point whence 
light irradiates, the rays of which dart 
their effulgence into every court in Europe, 
and in many places acquire vigour from 
the attempts that were made to prevent 
their propagation. In his courage, con- 
stancy, inflexibility, unremitting perse- 
verance, and preservation amidst surround- 
ing dangers, we cannot but acknowledge 
the constant interposition of an overruling 
providence, and admire the slow but 
effectual working of divine truth. 

Mr. Vaughan has set before us in these 
volumes an ecclesiastical compendium, 
which, with an eye to the Reformation, 
embraces the history of Christianity from 
the days of the apostles down to those of 
Wycliffe. Prior to his time, we behold 
almost one uniform and unbroken chain of 
despotism, pillage, and oppression, sanc- 
tioned by bulls, edicts, and councils, which 
at once imposed shackles on the mind, 
and fetters on the muscular energies. Some 
few efforts were indeed made to dispel the 
gloom, but the joint influence of supersti- 
tion and tyranny. instantly extinguished the 
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dawning light, or press it from bei 
ropagated, and the chains were 
by additional rivets. 

Wycliffe at length arose, and brought to 
an eventful crisis the high pretensions and 
fulminations of the church of Rome. For 
him the thunders of the Vatican had no 
terrors which he was unable to brave, and 
the curses of the priests only tinkled on his 
shield of truth. The light, which through 
his instrumentality was diffused throughout 
Europe, could never be extinguished, and 
the mantle of previous darkness received 
from him a rent, which neither time nor 
ingenuity has ever since been able to 
repair. 

By the author of the volumes before us, 
these, and other equally important points, 
are placed in a conspicuous, and an in- 
teresting light. The style is luminous, 
without being inflated, and familiar with- 
out being deficient in dignity, or collo- 
quial in its expression. 

The life of this patriarchal Reformer is 
not now for the first time brought before the 
public ; but it was never placed in an atti- 
tude so worthy of its subject, or so de- 
serving of public patronage. It has been 
reserved for Mr. Vaughan to explore new 
sources of information, and to bring long 
concealed documents from their almost 
unknown retreats. It is a work every way 
worthy of the author’s name, and of the 
literature of the nineteenth century. 


——¢~—— 


Review.—A Narrative of Memorable 
Events in Paris, preceding the Capi- 
tulation and during the Occupancy of 
that City by the Allied Armies in the 
Year 1814, being Extracts from the 
Journal of a Détenu, who continued a 
prisoner on Parole, in the French Ca- 
pital, from 1803 to 1814. 8vo. pp. 318, 
Longman. London. 1828. 


Tue author of this volume, having learnt 
‘to catch the manners living as they rise,” 
rand to embody his thoughts and obser- 
vations in the language of fidelity, while 
the impressions were vivid on his memory, 
has, though apparently without any design, 
produced one of the most interesting books 
that has ever given an account of these 
memorable events and transactions to the 
world. 

The scenes which the author delineates, 
are always full of life and energy, and 
we can scarcely cast our eyes on a single 
page, without finding ourselves surrounded 
by the agitations, commotions, and conflicts, 
peculiarly characteristic of a besieged city, 
with new intelligence arriving every hour, 





respecting the movements, force, and - 4 
proximation of an invading army. In 
this state of things, all is confusion, con- 
sternation, bustle, and dismay. The 
changes introduced in the opmions of 
the people vary with the nature of the 
information which the messengers bring, 
The transitions from plaudits to execra- 
tions forcibly display the instability of the 
human character. Hosanna and Crucify, 
are uttered almost with the same breath, 
and he who promises undeviating attach- 
ment to Napoleon at eleven o'clock, pro- 
claims his loyalty to the Bourbons at 
twelve. The ebbing and flowing of the 
political tide, and the waves of war, always 
produce a correspondent effect on the mul- 
titudes floating on their surface, and the 
cause may be detected in its operation, 
even when no other mediums of discovery 
are suffered to transpire. 

In national histories, the events which 
mark their movements are detailed through 
a succession of years, but in the journal 
now under review, they are recorded by 
days and hours; and sometimes even the 
decimal portions of an hour are distin- 
guished by minutes, as giving birth to 
some eventful transaction which accom- 
panied the auspicious ‘or inauspicious mo- 
ment in which it occurred. These me- 
moranda of facts contain the seeds of his+ 
tory, which might easily be expanded into 
many volumes; but which the writer gives 
without any other note or comment, than 
is barely sufficient to render them intelli- 
gible. 

In looking over -the multifarious events 
which this journal contains, we behold 
within a narrow compass, an awful picture 
of the miseries of war. We pause at the 
conclusion of each paragraph to reflect 
on its momentous contents, and imme- 
diately turn to the next im succession, 
which either unfolds a new scene of 
wretchedness and commotion, or creates 
an excitement that was unfelt before. It 
is painful to be thus familiarized to scenes 
of blood and carnage, to hear the groans of 
the dying, and to gaze on the mutilated 
bodies and ghastly countenances both of 
the living and the dead. But those who 
read this volume must prepare themselves 
for the brutalizing facts which it records, 
at the winding up of the great drama of 
the French revolution. 

By whom this narrative was written 
does not appear. It is sent into the world 
under the auspices of Mr. John Britton, 
of Burton-street, London, a gentleman 
well known. in the antiquarian and scien- 
tific world. By this gentleman it is mtro- 
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duced through a neat and appropriate 
address, in which he assigns the author’s 
reasons for wishing to be concealed. In 
these he relinquishes all pretensions to 
fame or profit, having devoted himself to 
the study of the fine arts, without professing 
to have any claims to literary honours. 
Whatever effect these reasons might have 
had on the narrator’s mind, we suspect 
that they will be deemed quite unsatis- 
factory by those who peruse his volume. 
In us they have produced a t that 
diffidence and modesty should be so ill 
applied. 

During the short peace in 1802 and 
1803, the author visited France in the 
pursuit of scientific knowledge, and had 
reached Calais on his return, when he 
was arrested and conducted to Paris, 
where he was detained a prisoner on 
parole, until the overthrow of Bona- 
parte in 1814. His diary of passing 
events was therefore written chiefly for his 
own amusement, and it is probable that 
the public are indebted to Mr. Britton for 
its having seen the light. 

It is well known that works written 
under such circumstances are read with 
avidity, from a persuasion that they are 
free from national prejudice, and that their 
facts are detailed without disguise. Of this 
avidity many authors have availed them- 
selves ; and we need not be told, that pre- 
tended private diaries have been written 
for the purpose of sale. In most pub- 
lications, however, of this description, the 
cloven foot finds means to appear, and 
the paltry attempt at imposition meets the 
contempt it deserves. 

But no imputation of this kind can 
apply to the author of the volume before 
us. There is a freshness in the expression, 
and a vividness in the diction, which art 
would find it exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to imitate. There is in all 
his style a nameless something, which 
shews that he must have recorded the facts 
near the moment of their occurrence ;- and 
were he to re-write his volume, with all its 
materials now before him, we doubt his 
ability to infuse into it that interesting life 
which distinguishes his present paragraphs. 
He might give it more of the hackneyed 
form of a book, but the efforts of art would 
be betrayed by the languor accompanying 
his more polished sentences. In its pre- 
sent state, while recording with ability the 
greatest event that has ever occurred in 
modern history, the narrative is © greatly 
enhanced by the truth, simplicity, and 
fidelity, with which it appears to have been 
written. 





Review.— Discourses on the Immateri- 
ality and Immortality of the Soul, the 
Character and Folly of Modern Athe- 
ism, and the Necessity of Divine Reve- 
lation, by Thomas Allen. 8vo. pp. 
279. Hurst & Co. London. 1828. 


Tue title of this volume indicates, that 
these discourses belong not to the common 
order of sermonizing; and we are led to 
expect in a perusal of them, a train of 
thought and argumentation, which will 
carry the mind of the reader into an un- 
frequented path. In these expections we 
have not been disappointed. They have 
been gratified to the full, and in some in- 
stances even surpassed. 

The region into which the author has 
entered is ina high degree metaphysical, 
argumentative, and abstract, but he has 
brought to the task a mind admirably 
adapted to the investigation, and, in sup- 
port of his positions, has availed himself 
of the -reasonings of others, whose names 
have always commanded respect, where 
the arguments adduced by them have 
failed to produce conviction. The more 
abstruse branches of investigation, he has 
indeed wisely reserved for the long and 
acute notes which are appended to each 
discourse. These may be considered as 
illustrative of what is advanced in the ser- 
mons, and may be read at leisure by those 
who can enter the vast profound, and trace 
in all its depths the coincidence between 
philosophy and revelation. 

The sermons indeed, independently of 
the notes, are in general too recondite for 
common hearers, and it is only on par- 
ticular occasions that such ‘discussions 
should ever be introduced into the pulpit. 
Of this fact the author seems well aware, 
and the objection to which he saw he 
should expose himself, he has anticipated 
and met in some paragraphs of his pre- 
face. The sufficiency of his grounds on 
the present occasion we most readily allow, 
but this does not remove the foundation 
of the objection, nor do we think that it 
can ever cease to operate until he can ffind 
a congregation composed of philosophers 
and metaphysicians. 

It has frequently been observed, that 
sermons in general are heard with more 
advantage than they are read, Respecting 
those before us, we think this order will 
stand quite reversed. They were pro- 
bably heard with: more admiration than 
comprehension; and had they not been 
committed to the press, it is probable that 
eight-tenths of their excellence would have 
been for ever lost. Placed as they now 
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are in the hands of the reader, he may 
pause on the sentences and paragraphs as 
they pass under his eye, and re-examine 
the links that have occupied his attention, 
without fearing the chain will be broken 
by his retrospect, or by the advances of the 
preacher, while he is reflecting on the 
past. In listening to a discourse delivered, 
attention must follow the speaker, and, on 
subjects like those before us, the most 
trifling intermission is frequently attended 
with injurious consequences to both. 
With the volume, however, in his hands, 
he can at any point of difficulty call upon 
the author to repeat what he had stated, 
until its import and bearing are fully com- 
prehended, or desire him to suspend his 
discourse while he indulges in reflection, 
and then request him to proceed, with a 
full assurance of being implicitly obeyed. 
Discourses of this description, to be under- 
stood, should always appear in print. 

The author, we have been given to 
understand, is an itinerant preacher in the 
New Connexion of Wesleyan Methodists. 
Beyond this transient information, and 
what we gather from the volume, we know 
nothing of the writer; but we are assured 
from the perusal of his work, that he pos. 
sesses talents which would do honour to 
any religious community. In those dis- 
tricts where the sophistries of Materialism, 
Atheism, and Infidelity are scattered, this 
work will be found of essential service in 
exposing fallacies assuming reason’s garb, 
and in “ putting delusion’s dusky train to 
flight.” 

Independently of those who may be 
expo to the assaults of such as are 
enemies to God, it would be well for 
every friend of truth and virtue to be pre. 
pared with arms. This the volume before 
us will furnish at a comparatively trifling 
expense. It has nothing to do with the 
localities of creed. In these respects it 
is founded on a basis which all the con- 
tending factions acknowledge, and we 
should rejoice to find it occupying a con- 
spicuous place in every Christian and 
Infidel library. 


—-— 


Review.—Short Sermons on Important 


Subjects. By Jonathan Edmonson, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 404, Mason. Lon- 
don. 1828. 


Or these discourses, the copy before us 
belongs to the fifth edition. This is no 
bad testimony in their favour, arising from 
the sanction of public opinion; and, by 
this, whatever critics. may write or say, 





the fate of every book must be finally 
decided. 

Fortunately for Mr. E. he has avoided 
a fatal error into which nearly all our 
sermonizing writers run, namely, that of 
spinning their thread until it becomes too 
attenuated to be seen without a magnifying 
glass, and too long to be measured with 
common patience. In webs like these, few 
readers like to become entangled; and 
hence, the productions of those who think 
they shall be heard for their much speaking, 
lie neglected on the shelf till a more con- 
venient season, which probably never 
arrives, 

Contrary to the preceding plan, Mr. 
E. has, perhaps, adopted the only one 
which could gain him a patient and im- 
partial hearing. He has selected subjects 
which all must admit to be important. 
Of these, he has caught the prominent 
features, expatiated on the great outlines, 
thrown open the doors which lead the 
reader to application and inference, and 
then retised. to explore another region. 
These discourses are seventy in number, to 
each of which the author rarely allots more 
than four or five pages. This is wisely 
done, as multitudes can spare ten or fifteen 
minutes, to read a sermon, who, if the 
perusal demanded an hour, would perhaps 
never look through a single page. Short, 
however, as these discourses are, they are 
well stored with solid materials, in which 
the inquiring mind finds tangibility, and is 
never bewildered with the mists of uncer- 
tainty, or deluded by the language of 
equivocation. 


_— 
> 





Review.—The Holy Bible, containing 
the Old and New Testaments, with 
Devotional Reftections, Critical and 
Explanatory Notes, §c. III. Vols. 
8vo. Souter. London. 1828. 

Tuis is a new work about to be published 
in small parts, of which No. I. only, com- 
mencing with the New Testament, is before 
us. It seems to be formed somewhat on 
the plan of Bagster’s Bible, though in 
several respects it is essentially different. 
It is a work of great promise, and threatens 
the church of Rome, the Unitarian, Arian, 
and Antinomian heresies, with severe cas- 
tigation. No author's or compiler’s name, 
however, appears, nor are we informed 
whether any original matter will be found 
among the selections, These omissions we 
consider to be disadvantageous to its ex- 
tensive circulation. The plan is somewhat 
novel, but it is one that we cannot but 
approve. 
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In the centre of his page, the author 
gives the sacred text, leaving a wide mar- 
gin on each side, in one of which he gives 
a running commentary, and in the other, 
marginal references, and a brief chronology. 
At the conclusion of a chapter, or section, 
he furnishes devotional reflections, He 
then states “‘ Erroneous doctrines or devices 
of men.” This is followed by three parallel 
columns, in one of which he places the 
propositions of heresy; in another, the 
pointed condemnation they receive from 
scripture; and in the third, the sanction 
which his own procedure receives from the 
authority of the church of England, and 
the language of the fathers. 

From a single number we can form but 
an inadequate estimate of what the volumes, 
when completed, will be. So far as this 
goes, we have been satisfied with its ortho- 
doxy, and, continuing thus to the end, it 
will be a valuable work. It is neatly and 
closely printed ; and, in the arrangement, 
the compiler displays much ingenuity, and 
places much useful information in a con- 
densed and perspicuous form before the 
reader. 

: —~—_ 


Review.—A Concise System of Self- 
government in the great affairs of 
and Godliness. By J. Edmonson, A. M. 
12mo. pp. 370. Mason, London. 


Tue duty recommended in this treatise is so 
comprehensive, that it may be said to claim 
an intimate connexion with every Christian 
grace; and so universal is its application, 
that none can claim an exemption from its 
obligations, In prosecuting his inquiry, 
the author includes in his grasp the govern- 
ment of the mind, of the edi, in the 
various employments of life, in varying 
circumstances, in company, in retirement, 
towards other beings, to religious sects, in 
political affairs, and in amusements, to 
each of which topics he has devoted a 
chapter, Uniformly guided by the princi- 
ples derived from Revelation, the author 
may be said to have formed a compendious 
system of Christian ethics, which, if uni- 
versally adopted and reduced to practice, 
would soon give a new aspect to the moral 
world. This important subject he has 
placed in a clear, a rational, and a scrip- 
tural light, equally removed from the 
dictates of enthusiasm, and the accommo- 
dating doctrine of expediency. He has 
placed the fact on indisputable grounds, 
and proved that self-government implies 
the subservience of the passions and appe- 
tites to a more exalted principle than the 
corruptions of human nature can furnish, 





and that its ramifications extend to every 
department of life, whether we view man 
in his social, his domestic, or his individual 
character. It has already passed through 
two editions, and its merits promise many 
more, 


2 
> 


Revrew.—Paul Jones, a Romance, by 
Allan: Cunningham, in three volumes. 
8vo. pp. 380—372—371. Longman. 
London. 





Tus work has been some time in our 
possession, but it is only of late that we 
have had time to examine its contents, 

Paul Jones, during the American war 
which terminated in the independence of 
the United States, was a very celebrated 
character, distinguished on the ocean for 
courage, enterprise, and success ; the boast 
of his associates in arms, and the terror of 
his enemies. 

These circumstances have induced the 
author of the volumes before us to place 
his name in the title, and to carry it on- 
ward at the head of every page, though in 
reality it has little more to do with the 
work itself, than if he had given it the name 
of admiral Rodney or lord Nelson. He has 
found, indeed, in the character of the real 
Paul Jones, the rough materials which he 
has wrought into the composition of his 
fictitious namesake, and from these resources 
he has drawn the heroism, ferocity, impu- 
dence, courage, injustice, baseness, and 
brutality, which he has interwoven in the 
garb of his imaginary commander. 

-The three volumes furnish a series of 
romantic adventures, in which the ferocious 
propensities and passions of human nature, 
are called forth under their more forbidding 
aspects, and we are introduced to scenes 
that commit an outrage on probability, and 
which never could have existed but in an 
imagination like that of the author. He 
has, however, contrived to arrest his fugitive 
ideas as they presented the images of things 
before him, and has given to them as much 
order and consistency as the nature of his 
subject would allow. The scenery is gene- 
rally on the ocean, and cannon, swords, 
pistols, cutlasses, and boarding pikes, 
enemies, tempests, lee-shores, rocks, thun- 
der, lightning, the screams of sea birds, 
engagements, darkness, conquest, and pro- 
fligacy, all mingle together, and rise and 
disappear before us, as we advance through 
the chapters. 

To those who are in love with wonders, 
who delight in groans, who can gaze with 
rapture on human gore, enjoy the smoke 
and fire of cannon, and witness with plea- 
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sure the havoc of war, these volumes come 
with a strong recommendation, but beyond 
this circle we think they will not. have 
many admirers. The author, without all 
doubt, has displayed great fertility of genius, 
but we cannot avoid thinking that he might 
have employed his talents to better purpose, 
and have produced a work which would 
not have been less creditable to himself, if it 
had been more likely to prove beneficial to 
his readers. 
a 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Christian, a course of Prac- 
tical Sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Wal- 
ker A. B., of Truro in Cornwall, with an 
Introductory Essay by the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, (Whittaker, London,) is another 
volume by Chalmers and Collins, under 
the general title of Select Christian Authors. 
Mr. Walker was in Truro, during his day, 
a burning and a shining light. His name 
is always mentioned with veneration; and 
the effects of his ministry are still visible in 
that town, though more than seventy years 
have elapsed since he flourished. This 
volume will be found every way worthy of 
the niche allotted it in the library among 
genuine Christian authors. 

2. The Christian’s Daily Walk in 
Holy Security and Peace, by the Rev. 
Henry Scudder, with an fuavedustevg 
Essay by Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
(Whittaker, London,’ is a branch of the 
same family with the preceding, but of a 
much more ancient date. Independently 
of the modern Essay by Dr. Chalmers, it 
has a letter of recommendation from the 
celebrated John Owen, and another from 
the still more celebrated Richard Baxter, 
dated 1673. These letters, and the treatise 
of Mr. Scudder, which they highly esti- 
mate, conspire to tell us, that “there were 
giants in the earth in those days.” 

3. A View of the Economy of Grace 
in connexion with the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by the Rev. Robert Hogg, 
(Holdsworth, London,) is a work well 
deserving the attention of ail who are 
engaged in missionary exertions. It in- 
troduces and discusses many interesting 
questions respecting the propagation of 
Christianity. Of its adaptation for uni- 
versal benefit the author speaks most de- 
cisively, but the shackles of his creed 
restrict the application of its efficacy, and 
leave room for questions on which he has 
not touched, On many interesting topics 


it is by no means satisfactory, yet we 
would cheerfully recommend it to all mis- 
sionaries and their friends. 
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4. Anecdotes, and Dying Testimonies of 
Young Persons, principally Sunday Scho- 
lass, ty C. Atkinson, (Baynes, London,) 
will be read with much interest by children 
and young persons, and with a due degree 
of profit. The anecdotes are short and 
striking ; and the substance of them, trea~ 
sured in the memory, will furnish it with 
valuable materials, which incidental occa- 
sions will call into use. 

5. Pompeii and other Poems, to which 
is added, a Dissertation on Lord Byron, 
by Jumes and Edward Aston, (Longman, 
London,) come before us with a title cal- 
culated to raise our expectations to an 
exalted pitch ; but unhappily, this by a re- 
action returns upon the volume, and there 
the cloud appears to settle. The articles 
are one hundred and twenty-nine in num- 
ber, of which, Pompeii, occupying eight 
pages, and the dissertation on Lord Byron 
filling fifteen, are the longest. Of all the 
others, the subjects are much diversified, 
and their poetical merits are equally varied. 
On the fiery torrent which overwhelmed 
Pompeii and its inhabitants, we have some 
vigorous lines. The thoughts are digni- 
fied, and the language is full of energy ; 
but in other parts we find little to excite 
admiration. The dissertation on Lord 
Byron amounts to this, that he was not so 
bad as many thought him. 

6. On the Use and Abuse of Literary 
and Ecclesiastical Endowments, by Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D. D., (Whittaker, Lon- 
don,) we have what may be termed a 
rational estimate, from the pen of an 
enlightened professor, who well knows 
how to appreciate the value of endow- 
ments, and who has courage sufficient to 
expose the abuse of them to justly merited 
execration. From being interested, how- 
ever, in the success of the cause which he 
advocates, his arguments will have less 
weight with his opponents in sentiment, 
than if they had originated in another 
quarter. Nevertheless, to such as can lay 
aside prejudice, and fairly meet the ques- 
tion, few we believe will be found, who are, 
not pleased with his reasonings, and satis- 
fied with his conclusions. 

7. Practical Discourses, intended to 

romote the Improvement and Happiness of 
the Young, S any Belfrage, D. D. 
(Whittaker, London,) have been so far 
appreciated by a discerning public, that 
they have already in a few months, reached 
a third edition. The author, in twenty-two 
discourses, points out to the youth of his 
congregation the various dangers to which 
they are exposed, the temptations which 
await them, and the duties they have to 
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perform. For assistance, he recommends 
them to the only Source of wisdom, good- 
ness, and power, to which none with sin- 
cerity ever applied in vain. The survey 
which they take, in their combined cha- 
racter, is very comprehensive, and, without 
entering into minute detail, they touch on 
all the prominent features of character to 
be either cherished or abandoned, which 
fall within their range. 

8. Discourses on the Duties and 
Consolations of the Aged; by Henry Bel- 
Srage. D. D., (Whittaker, London,) carry 
us to the opposite extremity of life, from 
that which we have just noticed in the pre- 
ceding article, both of which are by the 
same author. This volume is not com- 
posed altogether in the usual style of ser- 
monizing, nor is it wholly formed of the 
same materials. From the precepts and 
examples furnished by the Bible, the author 
has taken occasion to advert to the various 
domestic duties. belonging to common 
concerns. This we are fully persuaded is 
striking at the root of much family evil; 
and were the si tions recommended, 
generally adopted, we should find less 
occasion than we’do at present, to com- 
plain of the calamities of life. But while 
the author visits the kitchen, the parlour, 
and the bed-room, while he ranges over 
the ingredients which combine to give 
formation to character, he does not neg- 
lect the concerns which belong to another 
world. These discourses inculcate patience 
under affliction, resignation to the divine 
will under every dispensation, a due im- 
provement of time, (with the aged reduced 
to a remnant,) and a readiness to leave 
what can scarcely any longer be enjoyed 
or possessed. Truth, plainness, and sim- 
= among its claims to recom- 
mendation. 


9. The Harp of Judah, a selection of 
Poems, relative to the Conversion of the 
Jews, &c., (Nisbet, London,) is a compi- 
lation comprising about fifty articles, many 
of which having been long before the 
world, are well known as the production 
of authors of firmly established reputation. 
Some few have never before been pub- 
lished, and these are by no means the 
brightest ornaments of the volume. It 
contains, however, many valuable pieces, 
and the selection has a strong bearing on the 
great objects which missionary and other 
religious societies are exerting themselves 
to promote. 

10. The Fruits of the Spirit, being a 
comprehensive View of the principal Graces 
which adorn the Christian Character, by 
John Thornton., (Westley, London,) 





direct our attention in this volume to Love, 
Joy, Peace, Patience, Gentleness, Bene- 
volence, Fidelity, Meekness, and Tem- 

, each of which is made the subject 
of a distinct chapter. These fruits are 
traced to their legitimate source, the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. Without disre- 
garding doctrines, the author strongly 
inculcates the necessity of experimental 
religion, and of practical godliness, as the 
only legitimate tests of genuine py 
With Antinomians, we think, it will not find 
a very favourable reception ; but the better 
friends of Christianity have avowed their 
approval, by calling four editions into cir- 
culation. 

11. Soffrona, My Aunt Kate, the Lady 
in the Arbour, Home, The Fawns, Dry 
Ground, and a Series of Questions and 
Answers illustrative of the Church Cate- 
chism, by Mrs. Sherwood, (65, Paternoster 
Row, London,) are pleasing little articles 
for children, calculated to impart amuse- 
ment and instruction to the infant mind. 

12. Hints designed to promote a pro- 
fitable Attendance on an Koaigelical Mi- 
nistry, by the Rev. W. Davis, (Hatchard, 
London,) are well timed, and well directed ; 
and if properly followed, we should not 
behold on the rocks of Antinomianism so 
many wrecks. The author, however, seems 
to forget, that, of high evangelical prin- 
ciples, as they are called, Antinomianism 
is th2 inevitable result; and while the 
cause is in operation, no human ingenuity 
can wholly prevent the effect. 

13. Divine Hymns, for the Use of 
Children, by the Rev. Rowland Hill, 
M. A., (Tegg, London,) would have found 
their strongest recommendation in the 
name of the author, had it not been for 
their intrinsic excellence. 

14. Dr. Priestley’s English Grammar 
Improved, &c. &c., (Longman, London,) 
comes before us in a novel shape, which 
will operate as a recommendation. The 
radical principles of all grammars are 
nearly the same, we must therefore look 
for their variations from each other, in 
arrangement, and subordinate particulars. 
The etymological circles in the frontispiece 
and at page 78, of which we have an 
explanation in page 76, are curious, and 
to learners they will be found useful. The 
observations illustrative of various rules 
are numerous and judiciously made, sup- 
ported by the authority of several eminent 
authors. 

15. Herculaneum and other Poems, by 
Charles Room, (Longman, London,) is a 
a work of merit, though it does not equal 
our expectation. This may in no small 
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degree bé attributed to the nature of the 
subject. Who, that contemplates a city 
with all its wealth and inhabitants over- 
whelmed in a moment by a fiery inun- 
dation of lava from a burning mountain, 
ean find words to describe the scene of 
horror? The compass of language is 
insufficient to furnish terms, or to express 
ideas, that shall equal the vague anticipa- 
tions which the great event excites. We 
are not therefore surprised that the youth- 
ful muse of the author should appear 
unequal to the more than mortal task. 
The poem, however, displays strong indi- 
cations of genius and talents, that the 
young aspirant would do well to cultivate. 
The other poems being on common-place 
subjects, will excite but little interest, 
though they are not destitute of merit. 

16. Notes of a Journey in the North 
of Ireland, in the Summer of 1827, 
(Simpkin, London,) are pleasingly written, 
and can hardly fail to amuse, where they 
cannot instruct. The fair authoress having 
evidently travelled with observant eyes, 
appears to have recorded with fidelity the 
wild sublimities of nature, the works of 
art, and ‘the occurrences of domestic life. 
Her remarks on passing events are always 
natural, but rarely profound. Several 
well-executed plates ornament this volume, 
the value of which is increased by the 
account given of the siege of Londonderry 
in 1689. 

17. Memoirs of Mary Ann Ely, by her 
brother John Ely, Minister of Provi- 
dence Chapel, Rochdale, (Westley and 
Davis, London,) place before us in a 
pleasing manner, the character of an 
amiable lady, in whom were combined 
all that can adorn the circles of social and 
domestic life, exalted by the influence of 
principles which Christianity alone can 
mspire. We can make due allowances 
for the partialities of a brother; but when 
we have made all the deductions that rea- 
son and justice can demand, we find a 
sufficient surplus remaining to furnish out 
a bright example, that will at all times be 
worthy of imitation. It is a valuable piece 
of Christian biography. 

18. The Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Baptist Society for promoting the 
Gospel in Ireland, contains some pleasing 
accounts of success, and furnishes addi- 
tional proofs that popery is not invulnerable 
when properly assailed. The causes now 
in operation can hardly fail to produce a 
powerful effect.on the rising generation. 

19. The Puffiad, a Satire, (Maunder, 
London,) is without the author’s name. 
It contains some pointed lines, but we 
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fear it is too local in its choice of subjects 
to be read with general interest. The 
writer is evidently a man of talents and of 
learning, but he has not taken his stand 
on ground to display his satirical abilities 
to the utmost advantage. It, however, con- 
demns with equal justice and severity, 
that despicable system of puffing, now too 
much incorporated with every department 
of trade. 

20. A Discourse delivered at Camberwell 
Meeting House, May 25th, 1828, by 
Wm. Orme, (Holdsworth, London,) has 
been occasioned by the late Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. It expresses 
the language of gratitude to God, of loy- 
alty to the monarch, and of congratulation 
to the myriads who are interested in the 
event it commemorates. We are much 
pleased with the views the author has 
taken of the subject, and the amiable 
spirit in which this discourse is written. 
On a few individuals he has expressed 
himself in terms of disapprobation, but 
they are less severe than those who called 
them into existence deserved. 

21. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Re- 
porter, is deserving the support of every 
friend to humanity. It keeps alive a 
general feeling in behalf of the unfortunate 
negro, and is a thorn in the side of those 
who advocate the cause of slavery. The 
number for June exposes to merited con- 
tempt the pamphlet of a Mr. Dwarris, who 
attempts to palliate the enormities of the 
detestable system. 

22. My Early Days, second edition, 
improved, (Whittaker, London,) passed: 
under our review in its ‘former edition. 
We then spoke favourably of its merits, 
In this impression the improvements it 
has undergone, add more to its excellen- 
cies than to its pages. 

23. Flora Maitland, by the Author of 
Harriet and her Cousin, (Duncan, Lon- 
don,) is a pretty little book for a juvenile 
library. The greater portion is carried on 
by way of dialogue, in which the character 
of the speaker is well supported. The 
conversation is sprightly, spirited, and 
natural. It is a book which will be read 
with interest, and remembered with advan- 
tage. The frontispiece is remarkably neat. 

24. History of the Inquisition, from its 
establishment till the present time, by the 
Author of the History of the Reformation, 
(Duncan, London,) prepares every reader 
for an account of outrages on humanity, 
and for every atrocity that can degrade 
and brutalize the character of man, Of 
this horrid tribunal several histories have 
been long before the world, so that nothing 
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new is to be ex » except in the in- 

stances. of varied torture inflicted on its 


victims, In this little volume the accounts 

of its abominations are collected, —_ 

authors of the highest respectability, an 

given in a condensed form. We strongly 

recommend this book to the serious pe- 

rusal of every friend to Catholic emanci- 
ion. 

25. Elements o Geography, on a new 
plan, &c., by Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 
(Westley, London,) are placed before the 
juvenile reader in a manner at once amus- 
ing and instructive. This book contains 
many cuts illustrative of national costume, 
and natural phenomena. It is a pretty 
system of geography for little boys and 
girls, who are beginning to obtain a know- 
ledge of the globe, and its various produc- 
tions and peculiarities. It is highly de. 
serving of the patronage it solicits, 

26. Exercises for the Young, on im- 
portant subjects in Religion, &c., by the 
Rev. John Brown, D. D., (Nisbet, Lon- 
don,) will be found highly serviceable in 
Sunday and other schools which aim to 
lay the foundation of morals on Christian 
principles. From selected passages of 
scripture this system of juvenile ethics is 
formed. ‘The arrangement is good, and 
the instruction communicated is both valu- 
able and comprehensive. 

27. The Life of Robert Leighton, 
D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow, by Tho- 
mas Murray, F.A.S., (Nisbet, London,) 
must prove highly interesting to all who 
are acquainted with his valuable writings. 
Among the divines of the seventeenth 
century, his name still sustains an exalted 
rank. This memoir includes all that 
Bishop Burnet has said of him in the 
“ History of his Own Times,” with such in- 
cidental matter as the biographer has been 
able to collect from other sourees. It 
places the venerable prelate in an amiable 
light, but not more so than he deserves. 
Bishop Leighton’s life holds out a bright 
example worthy of being imitated by all 
his mitred successors. 

28. Fashionable Amusements, (Hatch- 
ard, London,) is a volume that has been 
some time in our ion; and the 
tmhultitude of works which claim our notice, 
is thie only apology we can present to the 
author for our long delay in noticing this 
production of his pen. The principal 
subjects on which he animadverts ate, the 
theatre, card-playing, dancing, and novel- 
reading, to each of which he devotes a 
chapter. In examining these prevailing 
amusements, he enters fairly into the sup- 
posed merits and claims of each, in a cool 





mates their character and moral tendency, 
without the aid of sulphur, of thunder- 
bolts, or anathemas. His conclusions 
are fairly and legitimately drawn, and 
these, after every deduction is made in 
favour of the amusement that rationality 
can demand, ultimately terminate in the 
— ean consequences to which they 


29. History of the Waldenses, from 
the earliest period till the present time, 
the Author of the History of the Re- 
ormation, (Duncan, London,) is a work 
that cannot fail to excite a powerful interest 
in every reader. Of this ancient body of 
Christians, their incidents, and sufferings, 
it traces the vicissitudes with much_ fidelity, 
and convinces us, with arguments supplied 
by swords and torches, in what light Ca- 
tholic emancipation may be viewed. We 
should be glad to see a copy of this book 
in every house, and to find every person 
acquainted with its contents. 
30. Farewell to Time, or Last Views 
of Life, and Prospects of Immortality, 
4 the Author of “ The Morning and 
wening Sacrifice,” (Whittaker, London,) 
is an excellent title, which can hardly fail 
to arrest the reader’s attention, and to 
interest him in the publication to which it 
is prefixed. The author conducts us to 
the beds of the sick and the dying, and 
there draws aside the curtain that divides 
time from eternity, giving ws at once to 
view the end of this state, and the com~ 
mencement of another. This opens the 
way for him to introduce such topics as 
are calculated to prepare the spirit for its 
approaching disembodied flight; and in 
doing this, the gospel is spread before us 
in all its solemnity, its heart-searching doc- 
trines, and animating consolations; and 
we have no doubt, if properly perused*in 
a true spirit of devotion, that it will be made 
a blessing to many souls. 

31. Short and Familiar Sermons, for 
the use of Schools, and young persons in 
general, by the Rev. Thomas Scard, B. A., 
(Longman, London,) . are adapted for 
those designated in the title. ey con- 
tain nothing remarkable either to - excite 
admiration, or to provoke reprehension. 
The thoughts expressed are suited to the 
capacities of those for whose use they were 
designed, and the simplicity of the language 
must add to their perspicuity. 

32. A Version of the Messiah, a Sacred 
Oratorio, by James Usher, (Miller, Lon- 
don,) is better adapted for music than for 
criticism, and in the oratorio we have no 
doubt that its lines will work well. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JULY 1828. 


Tue Sun enters the sign Leo on the 22d, 
at two minutes 11 in the evening: his 
declination on the 1st-is 23 degrees 7 mi- 
nutes north, and on the 3ist 18 degrees 
14 minutes north. On the 1st he is at his 
greatest distance from the Earth, when his 
apparent diameter is consequently observed 
under the greatest angle, half of it being 
equal to 15 minutes, 45 seconds, and 5 
tenths; on the 25th his semidiameter has 
increased to 15 minutes, 46 seconds, and 
7 tenths: the length of the day on the 1st 
is 16 hours 28 minutes, and on the 25th 
15 hours 42 minutes. 

The Moon enters her last quarter on the 
4th at one minute past six in the morning ; 
on the 12th she is new at 29 minutes past 
one in.the morning; she enters her first 
quarter at three minutes past four in the 
morning of the 20th; and is full on the 
26th, at 19 minutes past ten in the even- 
ing. She is in conjunction with Saturn on 
the 12th, and on the 13th with Mercury 
and Venus. On the evening of the 20th 
she is observed near the noble planet Jupi- 
ter, and on the evening of the 24th a con- 
siderable distance to the north of Mars. 
She is in apogee on the 13th, and in peri- 
gee on the 26th. 

Saturn is in conjunction with the Sun on 
the 16th at two in the afternoon. Mercury 
is stationary on the 11th, and the 
Sun at his inferior conjunction, on the 24th. 
The beautiful planet Venus is stationary on 
the 6th, and sets on the following day at 
16 minutes past nine in the evening; on 
the 11th she has one digit illuminated on 
her western limb, her apparent diameter 
being 52 minutes; she passes the Sun at 
her inferior conjunction on the 28th. 

The only planets that arrest our attention 
during the evenings of this month, are 
Jupiter and Mars, the former being ob- 
served in the constellation Virgo, and the 
latter in Sagittarius. Jupiter is stationary 
on the ist, and commences a direct motion 
on the 2d. He is at first observed in the 
same position as at the end of last month, 
receding very slowly from A and 2 Virgi- 
nis; at the end of the month he forms an 
isosceles triangle with these stars, \ Virginis 
being the apex. There are only two visible 
eclipses of his satellites this month, an 
emersion of the first at 32 minutes 40 
seconds nine in the evening of the 
16th, and one of the third at 11 minutes 
32 seconds past ten in the evening of the 
17th.—Mars is in opposition to the Sun on 
the 1ist,,and is observed a little to the west 





of and under w Sagittarii, directing his 
course under ¢ Sagittarii, he forms on this 
evening an isosceles triangle with these stars, 
¢ Sagittarii being the apex; on the 2d he 
is seen in a line with w and o Sagittarii ; 
on the 3d he again forms an isosceles triangle 
with the former star and ¢ Sagittarii, w Sa- 
gittarii being thesummit ; he is observed also 
in a line with w and w Sagittarii, and is 
noticed in a line with 25 and 21 Sagittarii 
on the 4th; on the 6th with g and 26 Sa- 
gittarii; with 24 and 21 Sagittarii on the 
8th; with ¢, » and £ 2 Sagittarii on the 
10th ; with A and p» Sagittarii on the 11th ; 
with g and 0 Sagittarii, and 23 and 21 Sa. 
gittarii on the 13th ; with 30 and 33 Sagit- 
tarii on the 17th; with \ and 21 Sagittarii 
on the 19th, and with 26 and 29 Sagittarii 
on the 20th; on the 22d he forms an isos- 
celes triangle with g and 2 Sagittarii, the 
former star being the apex; he is observed 
in a line with 30 and & 1 Sagittarii, and 12 
and 8 Sagittarii on the 25th, and he finishes 
his course in a line with A and 23 Sagit- 
tarii—The Georgian planet is in opposi- 
tion to the Sun on the 23d, and is observed 
slowly receding from mw and p Capricorni. 

On the evening of the 25th, at 9 minutes 
5 seconds past seven, the Moon hides from 
the view of the observer the star marked p’ 
Sagittarii, the point of contact is 81 de- 
grees from the vertex on the Moon’s eastern 
limb; the emersion. takes place at 28 
seconds past eight, at 32 degrees from the 
vertex on her western limb. The true 
place of Arcturus on the 19th is 14 hours, 
7 minutes, 51 seconds, and 21 hundredths 
in right ascension, and 69 degrees, 55 mi- 
nutes, and 2 seconds, in north polar dis- 
tance. The right ascension of Mirac on 
the same day is 14 hours, 37 minutes, 30 
seconds, and 6 tenths; its distance from 
the north pole being 62 degrees, 11 minutes, 
37 ane. and 9 tenths. The star that 
has the greatest annual variation in right 
ascension, is the Polar star ;- its true place 
on the 19th is 59 minutes, 41 seconds, and 
77 hundredths, in right ascension; and 
1 degree, 36 minutes, and 39 seconds, in 
north polar distance; the change in the 
former instance is 15°19 seconds increasing, 
and in the latter 19°4 seconds d i 
annually; this star, when viewed with a 
moderate telescope, appears double; the 
colour of the largest star being white, and 
that of the smallest red, 

A line drawn from w through A Sagit- 
tarii, and produced, will pass through two 
stars marked 9 and 4 Sagittarii, the former 
being of the seventh and the latter of the 
sixth magnitude : a star of the seventh mag- 
nitude, marked 11 Sagittarii, forms the 
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apex of an isosceles triangle with them. To 
the telescopic observer, 9 Sagittarii appears 
encircled with a faint light, and near it is 
noticed a nebula of 30 minutes’ diameter, 
which is a most beautiful object, and ap- 
pears as an elongated mass of stars; near 
11 Sagittarii are observed two clusters of 
stars of the eighth and ninth magnitude, 
surrounded by nebulosity: the above ob- 
jects are situated to the west of Mars, and 
consequently in a very favourable position 
for the telescopic observer. 

—— f= 


J. B. LANE’S GREAT PICTURE, PAINTED AT 
ROME, REPRESENTING THE VISION OF 
JOSEPH DIRECTING HIM TO FLEE INTO 
EGYPT. 


In our last number, col. 575, we noticed 
in a transient manner, this splendid produc- 
tion of art, promising to enter into some 
particulars in our next, which pledge we 
will now endeavour to redeem. 

The basis of this picture may be found 
in the following passage:—‘ Behold, the 
Angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in 
a dream, saying, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, 
and be thou there until I bring thee word ; 
for Herod will seek the young child, to 
destroy him.” St. Matthew ii. 13. 

The manner in which Mr. Lane has 
treated this important subject, he thus de- 
scribes :— - 

“ The materials which have been hitherto em- 
ployed in. illustration of this important subject 
are, simply—An aged and venerable figure in an 
attitude of repose, to whom an angel secretly con- 
veys the important tidings; and a female, in 
another part of the picture, swathing the holy 
Infant, or bending over it with maternal fondness— 
such is the scene which has almost uniformly con- 
stituted the graphic illustration of the Dream of 
Joseph. 

“The leading object of the composition now 
offered to view, is to render that illustration more 
general and comprehensive ; and to shew why the 
heavens should open, and send forth a beatified 
spirit, under a visible form, to communicate the 
will of God to the reputed father of the Saviour, 
To effect this important purpose, it was necessary 
to follow the example of Raffaelle, in his picture 
of the Transfiguration of Christ. The painter 
has therefore endeavoured, by arbitrarily com- 
bining in one scene two different moments—the 
one of peril, and the other of deliverance—to 
exhibit the cause and the effects of the interposi- 
tion of the Eternal Father in the behalf of his 
Son, who was destined ‘to bring life and immor- 
tality to light.’ 

“ The first period of time, in which is described 
the Divine interposition, and which is as it were the 
exordium of the subject, is marked by the appear- 
ance of the Angel, who warns Josephto flee with 
the young child and his mother into Egypt. 

“Phe second period shews the cause of the in- 
terposition of the Almighty by the irruption of the 
soldiers of Herod, and their eagerness to carry 
into effect the work of slaughter commanded by 
their chief. 

“In the centre of the pieture is the Angel, who 
has just descended from the celestial sphere, and 
who communicates to Joseph the command of the 





Almighty to save the child Jesus by immediately 
fleeing into Egypt. Joseph seems suddenly to 
awake, involuntarily turning his head, with sur- 
prise and awe, towards the supernatural agent, 
prepared to yield prongs submission to the man- 
date from on high. The slumbers of the Virgin 
and Child continue undisturbed, the vision being 
directed to Joseph alone. 

“ In the second distanee, the soldiers of Herod 
are seen hurrying to their work of blood. One of 
them has torn an infant from the breast of its 
mother, who falls back lifeless in horrid appre- 
hension of the fate which awaits her innocent 
offspring. Another has seized a child by the bair, 
and, grasping his victim with extended arm, pre- 
pares to strike; but, himself struck by superna- 
tural influence, he turns aside, and veils his eyes 
with the very arm that was about to deal destrue- 
tion. The rest,too, seem to attest the influence of 
a more than mortal power, and for a moment sus- 
pend the tragical scene. 

“Towards one of their own sex, advanced in 
years, who seems perplexed and agitafed in the 
extreme at the sight of Joseph’s emotion, three 
female figures fly for refuge—repeating, in higher 
or lower tones, ‘ that voice of lamentation heard in 
Rama.’ This group is intended to combine the 
different periods of time included in the picture, 
the cause, or the vision, whichis the foundation of 
the subject, and also to unite the cause with tlie 
terrible effect that ensued, but frem which the 
Sacred Infant was rescued. 

“ Far advanced in the foreground, appears the 
most ferocious and determined of the band of 
murderers, who, excited by the same evil spirit 
that possessed the proud champion of Gath, when 
he thought to crush the Son of Jesse at a blow, 
here had meditated the fatal stroke against the 
Infant Saviour of mankind. ‘But his arm is para- 
lyzed, and his gigantic frame dashed powerless to 
the ground, by celestial influence. One of the 
children near him regards his fall with astonish- 
ment, whilst the other, turning towards the Angel, 
intimates from whence the blow is derived. This 
part of the composition embraces the second period 
of action, and exhibits the urgent necessity of the 
Divine interposition. 

“In the third distance is observed a centurion, 
or standard-bearer, on horseback, pondering on the 
object which has infused such dismay among his 
soldiers ; whilst his immediate companion, close 
behind him, is struck from his horse by lightning, 
illustrative of the denunciation, that ‘ it were bet- 
ter a millstone had been hung about his neck, and 
he had been cast into the depths of the sea, than to 
have harmed one of those little ones,’" 

“A choir of Angels is represented hovering 
round the Messenger of Divine Power, some of 
whom appear to be contemplating, with placid joy, 
the divine and beneficent Being who had descended 
from Heaven to take upon himthe form and re- 
demption of lost man ; whilst others attune their 
various instruments to celestial music, and are 
hymning hosannas, The two larger Angels, placed 
above the rest, are intended to convey an idea of 
that ineffable goodness, which, though in itself 
celestial, condescended to shed its influence on 
mortality in the character of our Blessed Re- 
deemer.” , 


To the preceding description of the pic- 
ture, Mr. Lane adds the following state- 
ment of the suspicious manner in which it 
was received in Italy : 


“ Before the picture was completed, he invited 
four of the most eminent artists, namely, Cammun- 
cini, Thorwalsden, Wicar, and Minardi, members 
of the academy of St. Luke’s, to view it; in order 
that he might avail himself of their suggestions as 
to any alteraticngwhich they might deem expe- 
dient. Some alterations were made in conse- 
quence ; after which, they again saw the picture, 
and expressed their entire satisfaction with it- 
This was communicated to him, by more than one 
of them, in writing; and all of them,the subse- 
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quently understood, professed their cordial ap- 
proval of it, in those companies which they fre- 
quented. 

** About three days before he exhibited the pic- 
ture, he sent an advertisement of it to be inserted 
in the ‘ Diario di Roma;’ at the same time he 
requested an eminent professor to draw up, in the 
Italian language, a description and explanation of 
the leading points of the picture ; with which he 
obligingly complied. 

“ The professor's manuscript was submitted to 
the revision of four censors of the press, who 
concurred in allowing the impression ; and one of 
them visited the picture, of which he expressed, 
and that in writing, his plete approbation 

“ A week had elapsed after Mr. Lane’s exhibi- 
tion of his picture had begun, when he was sur- 
prised at neither seeing his advertisement in the 
‘ Diario di Roma,’ nor receiving any copies of 
the manuscript before alluded to. But he was 
surprised still more, when he was informed that 
his eminerice the Cardinal Vicar (Zurla), had 
positively prohibited the printing either the one or 
the other. And for what reason? Because he 
had placed Joseph and Mary upon THE sAME 
MATTRESS ; and, by so doing, attempted to impugn 
the immaculate sanctity of the Virgin! It was 
also alleged, that he caricatured the reputed father 
of Christ, by attaching a pair_of horns to his 
head !—which mistake arose from the appearance 
of the foldings on the pillow on which ‘he reclined, 

“In order to counteract the false impression 
which such a malicious report respecting his pic- 
ture might have made on the Cardinal’s mind, 
a friend, eminent for his learning and orthodox 

iety, kindly undertook to give a true account to 
is eminence, of the picture, which he had twice 
seen, and*examined with particular attrntion. 
The result was—a conviction that there was 
nothing in the painting which offended either 
against delicacy or the scriptural history; and, con- 
sequently, his eminence retracted the — 
with the proviso, that Mr. Lane should expunge 
what might be mistaken for horns upon the head 
of Joseph. It seems that those imagined horns 
caused an alarm, because, many years. ago, a 
French artist was guilty of so scandalous an act as 
to attach horns to the head of Joseph, in a group of 
the Holy Family! Hence it might have been con- 
ceived, that Mr. Lane was guilty of the same 
irreverent representation ; but he believes that all 
who saw the picture, that were: capable of dis- 
tinguishing one object from another, among whom 
were many orthodox papists, and some even from 
among the members of the Sagro Palazzo, per- 
ceived, instead of horns, wae | indentations in 
the folds of the pillow, naturally caused by the 
pressure of the head of Joseph. However, he 
complaisantly scumbled over the offensive folds ; 
made his peace with the Cardinal, and once more 
proceeded to press, 

“ Bat, on the following morning, whem the prin- 
ter began to work, arrived a counter-order from 
the all-powerful tribunal of the Inquisition, 
which enjoined, that neither advertisement nor 
pamphlet should see the light. 

“ His only resource then, was to address a me- 
memorial to the Cardinal Secretary of State (So- 
maglia,) through the official channel of the British 
consulate; when, after some consideration, his 
eminence politely favoured Mr. Lane with an 
audience, at which he explained to him the real 
bearings of the picture, and vinditated himself 
from the calumnies circulated against him, of 
having intended to insult and impugn the dogmas 
of the Church of Rome. His eminence replied, 
that he would take time to prosecute his inquiries, 
and consider the affair, after having perused the 
various documents. 

* Ona subsequent visit, his eminence stated, that 
he was fully convinced of the groundlessness of 
the charges preferred against Mr. Lane, that every 
obstacle should be removed, and that the adver- 
tisements should be printed forthwith. His emi- 
mence expressed a wish that Mr. Lane would send 
to him the original sketch of the picture, that it 
might b@ submitted to the inspection of the l’ope 








himself. 
sketch. 

“ After three or four days bad elapsed, his 
eminence sent Mr. Lane a message, importing, that 
a power SUPERIOR To His owN had examined the 
sketch, and that the decree of the Inquisition 
remained unaltered!! regretting that the promise 
his eminence had given to him could not conse- 
quently be fulfilled. 

“The original tenor of that decree was—not 
only that the picture should cease to be exhibited, 
but that Mr. Lane should be sent out of the papal 
territories, and depart from Rome within 24 hours ! 
However, the opinion of the 8 of the Inqui- 
sition was not unanimous ; and it was then decided, 
that the exhibition of the picture in the painter’s 
own study should be connived at, but that he 
should by no means be permitted to send it to the 
Sala Publica; forbidding, at the same time, any 
description or announcement of it to be printed. 

“ The gigantic figure, who is represented in the 
foreground as prostrated by the effects of the 
divine interference, was even mistakenly consi- 
dered to be emblematic of the downfall of Popery! 
And, to addto the enormity of the offence commit- 
ted by Mr. Lane, he was charged with being an 
agent of the British Bible Society,in furtherance 
of whose views it was supposed the picture had 
been painted.” 

Having found means to secure his pic- 
ture, and escape from Rome, Mr. Lane, 
a few months since, reached the British 
metropolis in safety, where this result of ten 
years’ labour is now exhibited, .at the 
King’s Mews, Charing Cross, to the aston- 
ishment and admiration of every scientific 
beholder. Its dimensions are about twenty- 
five feet by twenty-two. To a merely su- 
perficial gbserver, its numerous figures, and 
their varieties of attitude and countenance, 
appear somewhat confused, and he at 
first finds himself bewildered. This, how- 
ever, speedily subsides, harmony and de- 
sign burst upon the eye from every quarter, 
and the spectator becomes entranced with 
that sublimity, magnificence, and sacred 
grandeur, which every where arrest his 
attention. At one view, it is scarcely 
possible for any but an amateur even to 
glance on its numerous and varied excel- 
lencies. It requires to be studied with 
reiterated care, and even with this, none but 
a proficient in the art will be able at once 
fully to appreciate its beauties. Every 
additional examination will unfold some- 
thing new, and throw increasing lustre on 
its reputation ; and the period may perhaps 
arrive, when Italy will reflect with shame on 
the contemptible severity with which the 
author and his work were treated. 

Mr. Lane, we understand, is a native- of 
Cornwall, and his splendid work bas been 
executed under the immediate petooege of 
Lord De Dunstanville, a munificent noble- 
man of the same county. On them, and 
on their native district, it confers an ex- 
alted honour, and the nation at large parti- 
cipates in the fame. It is a work destined 
for immortality, and future generations will 
be lavish in its praise. 


With this he complied, and sent the 
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ANECDOTES OF MR, BENJAMIN WEST, THE 
CELEBRATED PAINTER. 


Notuinc can more decidedly prove the 
low state of knowledge, or the means of 
knowledge, in the United States of America, 
when the struggle for independence began, 
than the circumstance that Mr. West, late 
president of the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don, had received scarcely the common 
rudiments of education. His family were 
of the Society of Quakers, who are generally 
anxious for information, and are expert 
teachers; but they were perhaps remote 
from the means of tuition, or their son was 
reluctant to learn. 

Mr. West, in his maturity, and further 
on when arrived at the garrulity of age, 
was very fond of public speaking, to the 
great annoyance of those noblemen and 
gentlemen, who, out of love for the arts, 
frequented the Royal Academy dinners: 
he was voluble, but he had so moderate a 
knowledge of the English language, that he 
often used one word for another, the proper 
one, to which it was similar in sound. 

But if this artist had not acquired much 
knowledge in his own country, he had at 
least caught the flame and the principles 
of liberty, as then spreading ; and when the 
French Revolution blazed forth, Mr. West, 
in London, and though painter to the king, 
became a declaimer in favour of republics, 
wherever he had an opportunity. 

- When Henry the Eighth sent for Holbein 
from Germany, he appointed him his 


painter, with a salary of forty pounds a | 


year as a remuneration for his labours ; and 
the number of pictures which’ he painted 


for that monarch, is well known, Mr. | 
West had a retaining fee of £350 a year 


from George the Third, and was, besides, 
liberally paid for every picture. he painted 
for him, which makes his political delin- 
quency the more to be regretted. After 
his majesty had been repeatedly told of his 
_— republican orations, he sent Lord 

—— to him to say, in the mildest man- 
ner, that the king had no objection to Mr. 
West entertaining whatever opinions he 
thought proper, but that, holding the situa- 
tion he then held under royal patronage, it 
was not discreet to publish them so freely. 
The artist, however, stuck to his principles, 
and, consequently, was not adnited, at 
Windsor for a considerable time after. 

One specimen of Mr. West’s oratory 
will serve to shew its character, and it will 
also serve to shew how greatly his mind 
was embued with a confusion of French 
theories and French generals. ‘The presi- 
dent was dining publicly with a society of 





painters, on which occasion he gave, as a 
toast, “ May the English students in art 
never want Massenas;” thus confounding 
the revolutionary general with Mecznas, 
the patron of taste and literature in the 
Augustan age of Rome. 
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A CORRECT LIST OF THE MONIES TAKEN 
FOR THE TONNAGE ONLY, FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE GRAND JUNC- 
TION CANAL, TO THE END OF 1827. 





First Year ending 31stDec. £. 8. d. 
1795 ®@eeeeeeeeeeteeeerneee 377 8 6} 
1796 ©6000 0be06606ccssc0e Mae 4 03 
ll ptechehesaeeedeisaenet an 
1798 eecgcerecosccevenese Bae 14 Os 
1799 Cocecccccescccccccce DIO 4 0 
1800 .eccccsecccccesseee 17,176 0 10 
See haces ahtieancnsane an 
1802 Seeeeetseeeeseeeeeeee 26,541 10 5 
1803 eeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeee 22,782 5 2 
EE cenhstncisnnensocn Sen 
1805 ..cccccececcccerees 68,556 1 If 
GND sdctesceiversesind SS 
1807 ..ccccccccccsecccce 92,602 16 6} 
1808 ..cccccccccccccces 107,295 14 10} 
1809 060des pedoecootevs Bae 2 5} 
1810 ..cccccccccccccces 142,979 11 Oh 
1811 cocccseseooeccacss AOU Ne 1 13 
Cosecccccegocevces 441,011 11 94 
eccceeses 168,390 12 0 
wees 155,008 18 23 
sccccecese 147,857 11 9h 
Jeneccecedscceoncs SOV 200 13 0 
1817 ..cccceccesecccces 145,558 17 54 
1818 0066000b0se0s0esee MEE 15 34 
1819 eveteesceenessuess eee 6 64 
1820 ..ccccccccccsccees 151,525 14 7} 
1821 .eccccccsccccecces 159,455 17 5 
1822 Cbesdeoececsccecse SEE 6 6 
1823 .cccccccccccsecs -- 169,085 10 8 
1824 crccccccccccccecee 178,155 14 49 
1825 Seescccesovesesces semen 6 54 
SEBO os cancvoecevecevc Dae 16 
1827 0006004006000006e00RNunen 12 4} 
——~_———_ 


- FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


Every one conversant with history mnst have 
learnt something respecting this very extraordi- 
weer man. He was bern in 1712, and died in 
1786, and merited the title of Great from nearly all 
the movements and events of his life. He was the 
son of a great barbarian, was bred up in compara- 
tively great ignorance, but, possessing a vigorous 
understanding, he made great advances in the 
acquirement of general knowledge. He was a 
wise legislator, an illustrious hero, an accom- 
plished general, a fine poet, a great king, a great 
friend of Voltaire, a great enemy of religion, and, 
in but too many features of his character, a very 
great despot. The fellowing is his Autograph. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Diorama in Regent’s Park.—In this exhibition 
there are two views, one displaying the interior of 
the Cloister of 8t. Wandrille in Normandy, and 
the other, the village of Unterseen in Switzerland. 
The venerable ruins of the cloister are marked 
with all the corrosions which time, neglect, and an 
exposure to the action of the elements, may be 
expected to occasion. Where the roof has fallen 
in, the clouds move in the a. sight, and 
the leaves of the shrubs, with which some parts 
are overgrown, appear to be agitated with the 
wind, and to throw their shadows on the adjoin- 
ing columns, At times, the sun shines upon 
the pillars and mouldering fragments, and 
this is again ded by an fortable gloom. 
The vil has all the appearance of a reality. 
Ite rugged street, partially obstructed passages, 
rough and unornamented buildings, adjacent hills, 
with mountains of different elevations, in different 
degrees of proximity, and either clothed with ver- 
dure, or covered with snow, have a most magical 
effect. It is scarcely possible for a spectator, when 
viewing the varied scenery, to persuade himself 
that he is looking at a flat surface. 

Charity Children at St. Paul*s Cathedral.— 
The anniversary of this institution is one of the 
most imposing sights that London can at any time 
afford. During the present year it was held on 
the fifth of June ; and, as usual, in the body of 
the cathedral, immediately under the dome. For 
the accommodation of the children, seats were 
erected in the form of an amphitheatre, a up 
the extended area in this stupendous building 
On the present occasion itis supposed that from 
ten to twelve thousand were present, collected 
from the various charity schools throughout the 
metropolis. These were distributed with much 
tasteful order, a to their respective live- 
ries, the little tribes being distinguished by their 
garb of blue, russet, green, or drab. ‘The specta- 
tors were very numerous, far more so than the 
accommodations, A sermon was preached by the 
Lord. Bishop of St. David’s, but few, compara- 
tively, had an opportunity of hearing the discourse. 
A kind of demi-tax was levied on every one that 
entered, {but the utmost order prevailed, and the 
gratification which the sight afforded was great 
and universal. 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce.—On June 2d, the prizes 
awarded by the Society were distributed to the 
successful candidates, at the King’s Theatre, in 
the Haymarket, by Earl Radnor, vice-president, 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex being 
unwell. The concourse of spectators was very 
great, and the personal delivery of the prizes to 
the meritorious individuals, rendered the transac- 
tions of the day particularly interesting. The prizes 
were awarded to ninety-six, to receive which, by 
far the greater ber of cl ts was present. 
These were divided into six classes, as the talents 
of the individual ey to fall under agricul- 
ture, chemistry, mechanics, the polite arts, manu- 
factares, or colonies and trade, The methods 
adopted by the Society in awarding its prizes, can- 
not fail to ensure the strictest impartiality. In 
fostering genius, rewarding the exercise of talent, 
giving a new stimulas to invention, and promoting 
the arts and sciences with which England is en- 
riehed, the exertions of this Society have been 
productive of the happiest effects, and are entitled 
to the support of every one who has the welfare of 
his country at heart. 

A Welsh Enigma.—Singular lines over the ten 
commandments, in a place of worship in North 
Wales, the meaning of which was totally unknown 
for upwards of a century : 

P.R.S.V.R.Y.P.R.F.C.T.M.N.V.R. 
aks wea 








By adding the vowel (E) between almost every 
letter, the solution runs thus :— 
, Persevere, ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. it 


Gleanings.— Literary 
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Margaret Nicholson—IiIn the year 1786 this 
woman, under the pretext of presenting a petition 
to his late majesty, attempted to assassinate him 
with a knife, which she had concealed in her 
sleeve. Being found on examination in a state 
of insanity, she was consigned to Bethlehem Hos- 
pital, in which place she died, on the 14th ult. after 
a confinement of forty-two years, and at the sup- 
posed age of nearly one hundred. During ber long 
nearceration, she continued ina state of derange- 
ment, unable to connect her imprisonment with her 
crime, or her crime with his late majesty. She 
was, however, always pleased to learn, that any of 
the royal family had visited the institution, and on 
the late king's death she requested to be allowed 
to wear a black ribbon. 

Earthquake.—On the 4th of February last, a 
severe shock of an earthquake was felt at To- 
basco, by which the roof of the church and of the 
gaol fell in, and about thirty feet of the bank of the 
river were swallowed up. A small town about 
thirty miles distant, containing about 800 inhabit- 
ants, was nearly destroyed. Inthe city of Zeppa 
several a were demolished, and a number 
of —_—- killed. 

ngevity.—In the village of Pomfret, in York- 
shire, there is now residing a man name Rhodes, 
who has attained the extraordinary age of 124. 
His bair is quite white, but he is upright in stature, 
enjoys good health, and is in the full possession of 
all his faculties. 

Fight between a Tiger and an Alligator.—By a 
part of Sunderbunds, called Athara Baki, of a 
very thick jungle, but through which a creek runs, 
a boat was lately passing, when the crew observed 
a large tiger come to the water's edge to drink. 
While in this position, he was seized by an alliga- 
tor that was on a contiguous bank. The tiger 
resisted, and a dreadful conflict ensued, which 
lasted about two hours, each seizing and grappling 
the other with the utmost fury, the tiger alarming 
the surrounding forest with his tremendous roar. 
The alligator at last succeeded in dragging tle 
tiger into the water, when be became alarmed for 
his safety, and instantly let go'his hold of the 
alligator. The latter seemed glad to be disen- 
gaged, and each retreated to its congenial element. 

h of Dugald Stewart, -—On the after- 
noon of Wednesday, June 18th, departed this life, 
> ~ 76, at Ainslie Place, in Scotland, this prince 
of modern philosophers, after a short but painful 
illness, which he bore with a degree of patience 
and resignation every way worthy of his prinei- 

les and character. Asa metaphysician, Dugald 

tewart has long sustained the most exalted rank, 
and as such his name was well known in all the 
learned circles throughout Europe and the United 
States. His works, which are numerous, are 
deemed of the highest authority, and from their 
decision on doubtful questions, few are disposed to 
make an appeal. He was intimately acquainted 
with Dr. Reid, whose principles, in a great mea- 
sure, he may be said to Case adopted. 

Melancholy Disaster at Kirkcaldy, near Edin- 
burgh.—On the evening of Sunday, June 15th, 
1828, the celebrated Mr. Irving, of London, being 
about to preach in the above place, it was exces- 
sively crowded at an early hour, A few moments 
before the rev. gentleman was expected to enter 
the chapel, a cracking of beams in one of the galle- 
ries was heard. This excited considerable alarm 
and commotion. The gallery gave way and fell, with 
all its occupants, on those below. ,The rush to the 
doors which instantly followed, was even more tre- 
mendous. in its consequences than the former 
disaster. Twenty-nine persons are stated to have 
perished from pressure and suffocation, and many 
others have been severely wounded. 








Hiterarp Wotices. 
Just Published. 
The Danger of resting in inadequate Views of 


Christianity. Addressed particularly to Christian 
Parents. By Patrick Falconer, Esq. 12me. 
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A second edition of Stewart’s Journal of a 
Residence in the Sandwich Islands, during the 
years 1823, 1824, and 1825. 

The Second Volume of the Modern Voyager 
and Traveller, comprel:ending Asia ; with a Map, 
and coloured plates of Costume. 

An Exposure of Civil and Religious Despotism, 
in explaining parts of the Prophecies of Daniel, 
Paul, and John; with an Answer to Mr. Irving's 
Letter to the King. By T. Perkin. 

A New Patent Mechanical Sketching Instru- 
ment, This novel.and simple instrument is manu- 
factured under the immediate direction of the 
inventor and patentee, Mr. F. Ronalds, only, and 
may be seen at Mr. Britten's, 17, Burton-street, in 
four varieties of form and price. 

On Saturday, June 14, was published, The Bri- 
tish Political Gazette. 

The.Catholic Journal, a weekly paper, printed 
in a - form, containing thirty-two closely 
printed columns. 

Publishing in weekly numbeys, containing eight 
pages in 8vo, and in monthly parts, with a wrap- 
per, Scripture Illustrations: Scripture difficulties 
examined, with a view to their solution, 

Proposals for the Formation of a Biblical Insti- 
tute. 

Exercises for the Young, on important subjects 
in Religion. By the Rev. John Brown, D.D 

‘The Life of Robert Leighton, D.D. archbishop 
of Glasgow. By Thomas Murray, F.A.S. 

The Englishman's Polar Star, &c. being a pre- 
face to a New Interpretation of the Apocalypse of 
St. John. By the Rev. G. Croly, A.M. 

Elements of Geography on a new plan; illus- 
trated with maps and euts, By Ingram Cobbin,M.A. 

History of the Inquisition, from its establish- 
ment till the present time. 

Flora Maitland. By the Author of Harriet and 
her Cousin. 

My Early Days. Second Edition, improved. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Baptist So. 
ciety for promoting the Gospel in Ireland. 

A Discourse on the Repeal of the Test Act. By 
Wm. Orme. 

The Puffiad ; a satire. 

Memoirs of Mary Ann Ely. 
John Ely, minister, Rochdale. 

A Disquisition on the Nature and Properties of 
Living Animals—an Inquiry respecting a Soul 
and a Fature Life—and on the Intellectual Differ- 
ence between Man and Brutes. By G. Warren. 

The Christian Sketch Book, in three parts. By 
J. Burns. m 

The Missionary Gazetteer ; comprising a geo- 
graphical ‘account of the Church, London, Mora- 
vian, Wesleyan, Baptist, and American Missionary 
Societies. By Charles Williams. 

Papers on the Question recently agitated in the 
Baptist Missionary Society, relative to Serampore. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to 
England. By the Rev. R. Waish, LL.D. &ce. 

Sermons preached before a Village Congrega- 
tion. By the Rev. Joseph Jowett, M.A. 2 vols. 

Sermons principaliy designed to strengthen 
the faith and increase the devotedness of Chris- 
tians. By the Rev. James Haldane Stewart, M A. 

Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Nar 
rative Poets of Great Britain, from Chaucer to the 
presentday. By John Johnstone. 

Discourses on various subjects relative to the 
Being and Attribites of God, and his work in 
Creation, Providence, and Grace. By Adam 
Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. Vol. 1. 

The Chronological Guide ; part I. comprehend- 
ing the Chronology of the World, from its Crea- 
tiowto the Destruction of the Western Empire of 
Rome, a.p. 476. 


By her brother, 


Easy Greek Exercises; with a Greek and Eng- 
lish Lexicon of every word, 4 

Richard Baynes's General Catalogue of Books 
in Theology, and all other departments of Litera- 
ture, coutaining near 6000 articles. 





In the Press. 

In the press, and will speedily be published, 
A Series of Letters, addressed to the President of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference ; in which the 
trae cause of the unhappy dissensions existing in 
that body, in reference to the person and charac- 
ter of the Son of God, is pointed out,—the absur- 
dity of the unscriptural doctrines of “ the Eternal 
Sonship” clearly displayed, and the advocates of 
the latter principle convieted of spiritual idolatry : 
with a development’ of the true scriptural doc- 
trine on those contested subjects. By Samuel 
Tucker, V.D.M. 

Architectural Antiquities of Normandy. — J. 
Britton informs the subscribers to this work, that 
the letter-press descriptions of the eighty engrav- 
ings already published, will be ready for delivery 
on or before the Ist of July: he deeply regrets 
the delay that has occurred. Persons possessing 
the prints, andthe cheque delivered with the last 
number, are requested to forward the cheques to 
the parties from whom they received the work, and 
the letter-press will Le sent to them, gratis. This 
contains historical and descriptive accounts of the 
churches of Caen, Rouen, Bayeux, &c. with an 
introductory essay on the characteristics of Nor 
man Architecture, &c, 

Robson's Views of English Cities.—J. Britton 
acquaints the patrons of this work and the public, 
that he intends to destroy most of the copper- 
plates, after 250 large-paper and 800 small-paper 
impressions ‘are worked; whereby the original 
subscribers will have a guarantee that the publica- 
tion will never appear with worn-out impressions ; 
and that it will not be depreciated and degraded in 
public estimation, as has been the case with some 
other books of prints. 

History, &c. of Peterborough Cathedral.—The 
historical and descriptive letter-press in the lest 
No. of this work, will be ready with the letter. 
press of Normandy. Both are far advanced in 
printing. 

Mr. Planche, the author of “ Lays and Legends 
of the Rhine,” has in the press his “ Descent of 
the Danube from Ratisbon to Vienna, during the 
autumn of 1827; with Recollections, Historical 
and Legendary, of the Towns, Castles, Monaste- 
ries, &c. on the banks of that river,” in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Forty Views on the Danube, in illustration of 
this volume, will also speedily appear, lithogra- 
phed by L. Haghe, from sketches made on the spot 
by Mr. Planche. 

The catholic Doctrine of a Trinity. By the 
late Wm. Jones, M.A. F.R.S. 


Preparing for Publication. 


Preparing for the piess, in two volumes, 8yvo. 
pri¢e one guinea, Roman Catholicism displayed, 
in its doctrines, spirit, ceremonies, and polity ; to 
which is prefixed an Historical View ofthe Rise, 
Establishment, and Decline of the Papal Supre- 
macy. By,the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

By different Editors from those of the volume 
for 1828, in royal eighteens, price 12s. elegant] 
bound in silk, with a case,—the Winter’s Wreath 
for 1829; a collection of original pieces in prose 
and verse. Embellished with twelve highly-finished 
line engravings on steel.’ 

The proprietors of * The Juvenile Forget-me- 
Not,” and of “ The Evergreen,” two newly an- 
nounced annuals for young persons, have. united 
their interests’ in one very superior publication, 
entitled, The Juvenile Forget-me-Not ; a Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Gift, or birth-day present 
for 1829. ‘The work will be beautifully illustrated, 
and will contain contributions from many dis- 
tinguisbed authors, particularly those. who have 
written most successfully for the young. 

The Abomination of Desolation ; or, Proofs that 
the Destruction of Jerusalem was not foretold 
in the 24th of M ew, 13th of Mark, and 2ist of 
Luke. By T. Parkin. 
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